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NE W BOOKS 
Story Hour Readings 


By E. C. HARTWELL, Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo. N. Y. 


Fourth Year Sixth Year Eighth Year 
Fifth Year Seventh Year Teacher’s Manual 


reading. and may be used to follow any method taught in the first three t 

years. The material included represents the best authorship in the different 
fields regardless of time or nationality, and affords excellent opportunity for 
training in silent reading. An unusual amount of space its devoted to modern 
writers. Every effort has been made to give the child a taste for books, to 
develop his character, to provide training for citizenship, and to teach him to read 
with reasonable speed and to retain what he has read. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON _ATLANTA 


‘Ts series is intended for the pupil after he has mastered the mechanics of 


The next step forward in the improvement of our public schools 
will be to apply scientific methods in the selection of teats 


THE SELECTION TEXTBOOKS 


By C. R. MAXWELL 


Dean of the College of Education, University of Wyoming, Author 
The Observation of Teaching 


In his preface the author says, ‘‘Millions of copies of textbooks are purchased by the public every 
year, . . yet few questions of school administration have secured less scientific attention by professional 
tducators than has the selection of textbooks.’’ Dr. Maxwell’s book, just off the press, will prove 
i inestimable service to all charged with this important duty. The following list of chapters 


tives an outline of the content of the book - 


The Textbook as a Necessary Tool in Teaching Free Textbooks versus Individual Ownership as 
The Common Basis for the Selection of Texts a Factor | 

Current Methods of Selecting Textbooks Outline Aids for Judging all !exts 

Method and Term of Adoption as a Factor Special Outlines for Evaluating Texts in Different 

justifiable Standards for Selection Subjects 


In the Riverside Educational Monographs. $1.35, postpaid 
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November 10, 1991 


Chie | 
ih 
of is trying to face the world’s troubles. Can you | 
/ understand the many questions brought before the | 
Conference ? 
ENGINEERING and FINANCE Where are the problem areas ? 
: What are the zones of friction ? 
Speaks on Where are the new boundaries ? 


EDUCATION 


Bulletin No. 9 | 


of the 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1719 35th Street, Washington, D. C. | 


Price 10 cents 


The Editor of the Journal of Education says: “‘It 
is one of the bravest, brightest, broadest utterances 
on education which I have seen.” 


Will the new democracies survive ? 

What are the present economic difficulties » 
What are the most impelling causes of war’? 
Can the terrible burden of armaments be lifted ° 


THE NEW WORLD 
PROBLEMS IN POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


by Dr. Isaian BowMan, discusses these questions, | 


{ It deals with the outstanding problems in their 
political setting. 


“ It discusses the accumulated effects upon the | 


world of the Great War and the peace treaties. 


It sets in high relief the current sources of trouble. 


8vo. With'215 maps. Price $6.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago . 


Fascinating “Once-Upon-A-Time’s” for Children 


Fairy Tales—folklore—stories of little foreign children—are the sort of books little 


Mr. America and Miss America demand. . 


Here comes Book Week— November 13. 
have them learn about Norwegian peasant life ? 


Why not buy ‘‘Lisbeth Longfrock’’ and 


Or ‘‘Pinocchio in Africa’’? Both are 


in the Once-Upon-A-Time Series, with many others equally appealing to children. 


Pictures play a very important part in children’s books. 


Realizing this, the editors 


of The Open Road Library, Classics for Children, and indeed, all the supplementary 
reading series Ginn and Company publish, have excellent black and white, and colored 


pictures. 
sound attractive ? 


The Seven Little Sisters 
Stories of the Old World 
Stories from Plato 
Stories of My Four Friends 
Moni the Goat Boy 


Jean Valjean 


Heidi 


Boston 


London Atlanta 


Chicago 


Wigwam Stories 
The Stars in Song and Legend 
The Peasant and the Prince 


GINN AND COMPANY: PUBLISHERS 
Dallas 


Kingsley, ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,’’ ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’’—all the old-time 
favorites and ever so many new ones—but here are a few of the titles. 


Do they not 


And there are many more, lists of which will be sent on request. 


“Tell It Again” Stories 
Heroes of Everyday Life 
Dickens Dramatic Reader 
Eskimo Land 

Gulliver’s Travels 


New York 


Columbus San Francisco 
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WHAT CAN THE SCHOOL DO FOR THE HOME? 


BY A. H. WILDE 


‘ Boston University 


Time was when the home was the only school. 
Later, parents found for one reason or another 
that they could better educate their children by 
community co-operation and the school was es- 
tablished. From the first the school existed as 
a servant of the home, not as a competitor of, 
nor as a supstitute for, the home. Sometimes 
we forget this. 

The time has now come when the home 
needs a larger service from the school than the 
latter is giving. Expression of this need is 
largely inarticulate but it nevertheless exists. 
The school is constant in its request that the 
home support the school, but it is slow to make 
due return. 

This article assumes that the general educa- 
tion of the school ministers to the welfare of the 
child, and so indirectly to the welfare of the 
home. The better this education, the greater the 
service through increasing the intelligence of 
the child and therefore his moral stability and 
his opportunity for success in life. Taking all 
this for granted, are there specific services now 
needed by the home that the school can render 
and is not now yendering? I believe it. 

Within a half century the American home has 
been transformed. Formerly father and mother 
were at home during the day, engaged in house- 
hold or in vocational duties near at hand—-on 
the farm, in the shop hard by, or at least in oc- 
cupations that permitted the family to take 
three meals together, and parents to associate 
with the children. Parents furnished moral and 
teligious instruction and used the church both 
to re-enforce this instruction and to provide a 
social centre outside the home. Now the or- 
ganization of industry and of social life takes 
the father away for the day to business, and to 
irequent evening appointments; the mother—- 
il she has time—to club and civic activities; the 
children to industry, to clubs of various kinds, 
the movie, and the automobile. Is. it not be- 
‘ause the farm at present best preserves. the 
conditions of the old-time Americam home that 
many oi our deepest thinkers, greatest teachers, 
business men, and leaders of other sorts come 
today from the farm? “Since these things are 
0,” the American home needs every possible 
% to maintain its integrity. The school must 

elp. 
Pers now practically the only specific service 

e schooi to the home has been the course 


in home economics. Instruction in cooking, 
sewing, millinery, and home decoration—and 
usually only the two former—have been pro- 
vided for girls only. True, in some schools 
chance has been given boys to learn cooking, 
but the opportunity has been so exceptional as 
to prove the rule; it has been assumed that boys 
would not want it. Good as these subjects are, 
the home needs support beyond diet, dress and 
hat making, mending and decoration. The eco- 
nomic and social relations of the home ought to 
be made familiar to boys and girls. The more 
efficient the home, the more it is enjoyed and 
the more permanent it becomes. 

The school should immediately develop, courses 
in what might be called community economics 
and community sociology. These subjects may 
be adapted to pupils of junior high school or 
senior high school, and would be of as much 
interest and profit as community civics and liter- 
ature, and more profitable than ancient history, 
formal grammar, and translation, though all are 
desirable in a comprehensive program of high 
school study. 

In elementary or community sociology such 
topics as the following might be studied with 
profit: the place of the home in society; history 
of the development of the home, the community 
(including the ancient village community with 
its survivals in Russia), and the state; the di- 
verce evil—its currency, its social causes and 
results; the Jegal and moral rights and responsi- 
bilities of parents and children, with a study of 
courts of family welations—the juvenile court, 
and the court of marital relations; community 
co-operation for health, good order and recrea- 
tion; the service of the church and the school; 
social and industrial organizations, with their 
aims and methods. Other topics of interest to 
young people could easily be added to or asso- 
ciated with these mentioned above. 

In elementary or community economics could 
be discussed: the ordinary topics of labor and 
capital—of course in elementary and concrete 
form; but to these should be added home build- 
ing: rent vs.ownership, with economic and so- 
cial conditions, land and building values, the 
meaning and content of deeds, mortgages and 
other necessary legal papers; savings and ‘in- 
vestment—the service of savings banks, co- 
operative banks, the principles of investment 
and investment possibilities in war and _ thrift 
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stamps, United States bonds, other bonds and 
stocks,—their meaning and comparative value; 
accounting as needed for the home and all simple 
business: insurance—life, accident, fire, health, 
old-age; working for salary or for one’s self; 
community co-operation in labor unions, Cco- 
operative stores, merchants’ chambers of com- 
merce, women’s clubs; community services— 
transportation, water, light, etc. 

With community sociology and economics 
will be associated also community civics. All 
three will constitute a course in elementary so- 
cial science and this will correlate with a re-or- 
ganized course in history which will include the 
nearest history—-that of the community, state 
and nation—tollowed by those areas of history 
next in importance and interest—recent Euro- 
pean, Asiatic, and Latin American history, and 
then mediaeval or ancient, according as one’s 
point of view regards one or the other as more 
closely related to modern times and conditions. 

Who is to teach this new and inspiring social 
science? The new teacher, trained in the new 
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social sciences and in 1921 community, national 
and international ideals,—truly a great person 
for a great task. Could one have a more inspir- 
ing field of instruction, one with larger oppor- 
tunity for inculcation of moral and civic mo. 
tives and for building up in American boys ang 
girls the noblest ideals of home and community 
service? But who is training men and women 
for this great department of high school jp. 
struction? Nobody and no institution as yet, jy 
a thorough-going way. Normal schools, col. 
leges, and teachers’ colleges must at once under. 
take it. Home and community service is much 
more than emotion; it must be intelligent, in. 
formed feeling. given a chance for individual 
and organized expression. It can be taught and 
must be taught; its teachers should at once haye 
the best and most! practical preparation for it, 
should be themselves forceful and inspiring per- 
sonalities, should be lovers of boys and girls and 
of keen intelligence in ways of leading youth 
into love of home and country and into the prac- 
tice of domestic and civic virtues. 


THE SCHOOL AS A COMMUNITY CENTRE 


BY CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY 


(In “Community Centre.” ] 


Village after village is at the present time 
erecting a separate community house. The 
dargest room is generally an auditorium which, 
since building expense is almost directly pro- 
portional to cubic capacity, constitutes its chief 
cost factor. The auditorium is seldom ever used 
am the morning, on rare occasions in the early 
afternoon and only a little more frequently in 
the late afternoon. The evening—the margiri of 
the day—that is the period when the ordinary 
thali comes into use. If the hall happens to be 
equipped also as a gymnasium it may be used 
after school hours, and Saturdays and evenings 
—rarely at any other time, so that in the case of 
a separate, unattached community building, the 
part of it which occasions over sixty per cent. of 
its cost will ordinarily be idle over eighty per 
cent. of the total utilizable time. Is that an 
economical employment of the community’s re- 
sources? 

Some people shudder at the thought of at- 
tempting to play, dance, or have good times in a 
schoolhouse because its atmosphere and their 
own memories of the place seem to forbid that 
sort of thing. The men want to smoke at their 
commnttee meetings. The women want some- 
thing nicer than a kindergarten for their club 
meetings. The young people do not feel they 
could ever have aay freedom in a building gov- 
etned by school teachers. 

Sometimes the physical difficulties exist in the 


minds of the school trustees. Their conception 
of education means strictly formal classwork and 
repels any idea of character mioulding activities 
which take place after class hours or involve the 
pleasurable exercise of muscle and nerves. The 
seats in every room must be screwed to the floor 
because that was the way they were in their days. 
It would be an illegal diversion of school funds 
to allow the principal and janitor to have any 
part in the management and care of a_ social 
building, even if the community did provide the 
money to build it, and the facilities in a building 
intended to be used at all for educational pur- 
poses would have to conform in every way to 
traditional requirements, even though they were 
also to be enjoyed by adults in the margin of the 
day. 

Of course, such a conception of public school 
responsibilities does not square with modern 
educational ideals. The schoolr6om ought to be 
more like the home or the office than it is. Seats 


are never screwed to the floor in places where | 


people live. 

Boards of education are finding that the so” 
duct of community centres is experience 
for superintendents and frincipals. Any man 
woman who has discovered the secret of helping 
a civic association or a dramatic club to flourish 
has a heightened ability for getting the best out 


of teachers and for training pupils in the ways ° 


democracy. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


BY JOHN M, THOMAS 


453 


President, Pennsylvania State College 
[Address. ] 


“The primary endeavor of the college or uni- 
versity in industrial education is the professional 
training of young men in the technical subjects 
which will equip them for positions of responsi- 
bility and leadership in industrial pursuits... . 
It is to the interest of the Commonwealth that 
such technical education be provided for all 
youth who prove themselves competent to un- 
dergo the severe discipline necessary to the ade- 
quate train:ng of an engineer. 

“There is a limit to the need of a common- 
wealth for physicians or clergymen. Enough 
may be provided to respond to all the sick calls 
and to preach to the people. But there is no 
limit to the need of men to construct and operate 
industrial plants, for the reason that every mas- 
ter of industry creates the need of many others. 
Bell invented the telephone and today a million 
engineers -are required to apply his discovery to 
the wants of the people. There is no limit to the 
succession in similar enterprises. _ 

“You cannot train too many boys of mech>ni- 
cal genius in the principles of machine design and 
the application of powers to useful construction. 
Each one produced provides inviting opportunity 
for many others. 

“Money expended in industrial education of 
the highest grade is the wisest investment any 
commonwealth can make. It is the grossest im- 
providence and short-sightedness not to offer to 
the youth of the state who are ambitious for edu- 
cation into leadership in industry the best ad- 
vantages they can use and to offer those advan- 
tages to every youth who has the ambition and 
the courage to seek them. 

“In Massachusetts there is a technical institute 


with buildings and equipment valued at $10,235,-. 


000 and endowment of $9,616,000 to support its 
work. It welcomes students from every coun- 
try in the world to take advantage of the highest 
grade of engineering education anywhere to be 
found. In Pennsylvania there are worthy en- 
gineering and technical institutions, but in the 
only school of engineering owned by the state a 
devoted and able faculty is giving instruction in 
buildings which cost the state $660,000 with 
equipment valued at $300,000, and the only funds 
available for maintenance are a grossly inade- 
quate state appropriation. The main building 
burned to the ground three years ago, and not 
yet have we been able to secure an appropriation 
to replace it. Notwithstanding, we have more 
students than we know what to do with... Our 
Courses in electrical and mechanical engineering 
are the most popular in the entire institution. 
We could have filled each of them this year four 
times over with well qualified Pennsylvania 
boys if we had been able to admit them. 

“In view of the tremendous possibilities of 


‘development of industry in Pennsylvania, that 
statement seems to me to imply almost criminal 
short-sightedness and economic waste. 

“There should be one centre of higher indus- 
trial training in the state entirely under the con- 
trol of the people of the state and administered 
solely with an eye to the general welfare. The 
people as a whole have a right to one institution 
where no man’s dollars influence policies and 
undertakings, free and open to all alike, and 
where the boy from the humiblest home may have 
equal chance with the most favored in advan- 
tages equal to the worthiest and the best. 

“The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will not 
do her duty by her boys or by herself until such 
an institution is adequately and generously pro- 
vided and equipped in the state’s own univer- 
sity.” 

President Thomas then said that industrial 
education can not be presented fully from the 
point of view of the University or Technical In- 
stitute without reference to the secondary en- 
deavor of the institution, which is educational ex- 
tension in the trades and industries. He said 
this is especially true of the state institution, 
which is bound by the principles of its foundation 
and by the obligation of its public support to re- 
gard the whole territory of the state as its 
campus and its field of service. 

In this connection he gave a detailed account 
of the’ engineering extension division of State 
College, how it reached the workmen in their 
own shops by classes, home study and corres- 
pondence. The college now maintains 200 ex- 
tension classes in thirty-five cities of the state. A 
total of 4,356 are enrolled in classes held at night 
or in spare hours; 2,425 are in supervised home 
study groups and 604 are taking correspondence 
work, a grand total of 7,385. Thirty-one . sub- 
jects are being taught by 127 teachers and super- 
visors, the local instructors serving without pay. 
The first class was started in 1910 in Williams- 
port and the following year the now famous 
Pennsylvania Railroad apprentice schools had 
their inception in the State College class started 
in Altoona. No support for this state-wide work 
was given by the State until 1915, and the early 
Start was because the demand was too insistent 
to be refused. Including the last appropriation, 
a total of $19,000 has been given by the state for 
the work. The cost to the state has been only 


_ $1.30 per student per year. 


Mining extension work by the college started 
only recently and has already taken a firm grip 
on the miners throughout the state, who are 
eager to advance. About twenty-five classes are 
now in operation, in as many communities. 

“There are at least 100,000 workers in Penn- 
sylvania industries in need of instruction such as 
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we have learned how to give,” President Thomas 
said. ‘““They are the state’s greatest asset, worth 
more than all her coal and iron. There is no 
interest more important to the commonwealth 
than the skill and intelligence of her workers, 
They are ready for instruction and_ their self- 
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respect comrfels them to prefer it, not at the hand 
of private charity, but from the state’s own jp. 
strument of education. No instrument can con- 
tribute more to the permanent prosperity and 
welfare of Pennsylvania than an adequate anq 
worthy State University.” 


WHERE CHILDHOOD IS IN FLOWER 


BY ALMA F, KORENGEL 


National Kindergarten Association, 


“This is the time when gardens bloom 
Around us everywhere, 

The sweet perfume of growing things 
Tells of a gardener’s faithful care. 
We, too, are gardeners helping Him 
Who gave his life that we might know 
The way of love, and so in turn, 

Might help some tinier soul to grow. 
Dear Father, Gardener of us all, 

We pray that Thou wilt give us light 
And strength and wisdom’each new day 
To train Thy little plants aright.” 

The summer days are gone, and with their 
passing the flowers in the gardens have lost their 
fragrance and bloom. They have gone to sleep 
until the magic hand of springtime quickens them 
to new life. But if you miss the glory of your 
flower garden, and yearn for a vision of radiance 
and bloom, come with me for a glimpse of a 
“child garden” which even now is in blossom and 
will glow throughout the winter, and bear fruit 
for many winters to come. 

Here in the child garden are plants tall and 
sturdy as the hollyhock, clinging and gentle as 
the ivy vine,—all of them as delicate and preci- 
ous as the rarest specimen of orchid. Children 
are God’s most exquisite flowers and should be 
nurtured with tireless skill and patience. The 
gardener in this child garden is kindly and 
thoughtful; firm but loving; gives herself un- 
reservedly to her task, and guides through storm 
and sunshine the rare plants committed to her 
care, so that in spite of all handicaps they may 
grow strong and beautiful. She knows when to 
lend a helping hand,—to sprinkle and weed the 
garden, and when to stand back and watch’ with 
eager eye the slow process of growth, so that 
Nature may not be hampered in the unfolding. 

As plants grow best in the company of other 
blossoms like themselves, so children develop 
more naturally in the companionship of other 
children. We have often seen that sad product of 
misguided parents,—an only child reared wholly 
with adults. What a distorted view of life he 


has. The gregarious instinct appears early in 
life, and as the child must sooner or later learn 
how to adapt himself to various groups of peo- 
ple, it is a distinct advantage to have the early 
Opportunity which the kindergarten affords for 
finding his place in the social group and doing 
his part. 


8 West Fortieth Street, New York City 


In the kindergarten we see the children sur- 
rounded with the best materials for their de- 
velopment,—books, toys, sandbox, blocks, dolls, 
and doll furniture. On the walls are the best art 
productions. At the open window is a hanging 
basket with ferns, and perhaps just outside trees 
with foliage turning to gorgeous shades of red 
and gold—and below, the little house for those 
pets, so dear to the hearts of children, the fam- 
ily of bunnies. | On the tables are clay, paper, 
paste, scissors, tools and wood for construction, 
to supply the need for self-expression. 

With this carefully planned environment, 
there is the inevitable result,—-the color and per- 
fume of the flowers are in evidence. The chil- 
dren react by developing self-reliance and _ seli- 
direction. They become socialized,—some are 
leaders, some followers,—but all are learning to 
become members of varied social groups in later 
life. They learn not to overstep the bounds of 
their hedge and choke out the flowers in their 
neighbor’s yard. 

Children express through rnythm and song the 
music in their souls. They listen earnestly to 
well selected stories and are given opportunity 
to tell their stories. They become skillful in 
modeling, drawing, painting and other’ hand- 
work. In connection with these activities there 
will be need for rudimentary lessons in arith- 
metic, perhaps some instruction in writing, and 
there is a gradual evolution from the kindergar- 
ten stage to the elementary subjects. 

But I know of flowers that have been withered 
by the hot sun, or ruined by the frosts of winter, 
—flowers having no congenial soil in which to 
grow, destroyed by the elements before they be- 
came strong enough to protect themselves. | 
know of children who have not had the advan- 
tage of association with a sympathetic. teacher 
nor the companionship of other children, nor yet 
the well-regulated atmosphere which produces 
the right kind of growth. It is for such children 
that I plead_—for children who are struggling t° 
sprout and develop symmetrically in unhealthy 
surroundings. 

If you look about you, you may find near a 
hand a place just suited for a garden plot. Won't 


* you plant a new-fashioned garden that will gro¥ 


forever,—a garden where childhood is in flower? 
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DO OUR SCHOOLS COST TOO MUCH? 


BY LEONARD C. MONAHAN 


455 


Principal, High School, Millinocket, Maine 


With two million boys and girls in our sec- 
ondary schools alone, at a cost to the tax pay- 
ing public of approximately $65 per capita, and 
with an ever increasing tendency on the part of 
the younger generation to take every advan- 
tage of free high school education, the ques- 
tion is pertinent, “Are we attempting too com- 
prehensive a program in the way of free school- 
ing?’ The consensus of opinion among edu- 
cators and business men who have investigated 
the situation is that we are not. spending 
enough to maintain properly the educational 
system which we have created; that instead of 
spending $1,200,000 a year on education we 
should be spending $3,000,000; and recent state 
and federal legislation bids fair to bring about 
a yearly expenditure not far below that figure. 
But $3,000,C00 will not cover the costs for very 
long if the demand for secondary school train- 
ing continues to expand as it has in recent years 
and if illiteracy is to be wiped clean from_ the 
United States, for the war has taught us that 
not only is education of at least secondary 
school grade of advantage to the nation and 
necessary to the ambitious individual, but it has 
taught us- as well that we have been giving 
elementary training to but a fraction of our 
young people and immigrants. 

Public sentiment is much in fayor of perfect- 
ing the free school system so that every boy and 
girl may attain. a cultural education at least, and 
throughout the country there are many towns 
and cities that would broaden their curricula to 
enable the student to obtain during the high 
school year a specialized training in business, 
mechanics, household arts or in some other 
similiar vocation. But public sentiment is slow 
to count the costs and there is little doubt that 
the program as outlined in many of the places 
will become burdensome to the taxpayer, par- 
ticularly as the demand for instruction increases. 

And what remedies for the situation may be 
looked for?. To be sure we might revert to 
European standards of education and_ give to 
the masses a very elementary training only, but 
such a procedure would obviously make for 
class distinction and consequently could not 
meet with popular approval. Furthermore, 
while free education may aggravate the servant 
Problem, as one wealthy woman has suggested, 
we do not wish. to rear 2 nation of servants but, 
on the other hand—knowing that the industrial 
ventions that have surplaced brute labor, the 
shorter hours of labor which we enjoy, the more 


comprehensive sources of pleasure and recrea-— 


tion are due primarily to the free school;—we 
must continue, assured that as we have benefited 
y the exertions of our fathers, posterity, at 
least, will benefit by whatever sacrifices we 
make toward increased educational facilities for 
Cur children. We owe :t to humanity that the 


torch of civilization be carried on. A charge, 
by implication, has been given us by those who 
sacrified that we might be blessed with greater 
opportunities and we cannot forsake that charge 
and retain our self respect. This alone should 
squelch all talk of retrenchment along  educa- 
tional lines. 

Socially, economically and morally then, it 
would seem that we are bound to bear the costs 
of the free school system and if the burden is 
to be lessened it must be through more _ econ- 
omical methods of administration. Our schook 
system is the result of evolution and persists im 
the adherence to customs which no longer jus- 
tify such adherence. In earlier days when free 
education was unknown the establishment of 
publicly supported schools for a portion of the 
year was a big step in advance. Moreover in 
earlier days when agriculture was a pursuit 
common te almost all families, to a greater or 
less extent, it was inexpedient to conduct 
schools during the summer, and, because of 
poor roads, for some long periods in the winter. 
Although the necessity for such long recesses is 
past we still persist in this course and maintain 
expensive buildings and equipment for use 
during but a small fraction of the year. Fairly 
typical of the situation is the condition which 
exists in the town where the writer is located. 
Schools in this town are conducted for thirty- 
six weeks in the year. With a school week of 
five days; from which must be substracted state 
and national holidays, convention days, and 
days when the weather prohibits attendance; 
school is actually in session about one hundred 
and seventy days in the year. To maintain 
these schools with a registration of about twelve 
hundred pupils a yearly appropriation is made 
which, with state and other moneys, approxi- 
mates $42,000. To this sum must be, added the 
interest on $400,000 invested in buildings and 
equipment. Providing this money could have 
been borrowed at five per cent. the cost of free 
schooling in this town -amounts to. about $52.50 
per capita. Nor is our equipment altogether 
sufficient, for the coming year will see the erec- 
tion of a new High School building when an 
additional sum of $250,000 will have to be ex- 
pended. 

It will be observed that over one-third of the 
money which is required for our schools is in- 
terest On permanent investments and the im- 
portance of this is apparent when we note that 
the figure remains the same whether schools 
are in session for one day or for three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year. As already 
pointed out schools are in operation but about 
one hundred and seventy days in the year, but 
they might be in session during a longer period 
at a constantly diminishing cost. Supposing in 
this town, schools were to be kept for forty- 
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~eight weeks instead of. thirty-six and: the same 


amount of instruction were to be given any: in- 


dividual during his thirteen years of school life. 


In place of twelve hundred, nine hundred pupils 
would be in attendance at any one time. This 
could be easily arranged by starting three hun- 
dred pupils each of the four twelve-week terms 
and promoting three hundred, of course, at the 
same time. But three-fourths of the capital in- 
vestment would be required to house and equip 
cur pupils and our investment would be cut 
down by $100,000, that is, by over four dollars 
a pupil, without diminution in the amount of in- 
struction. 

This plan would entatl the keeping of school 
during the summer but why should the school 
not be open during this season? In properly 
constructed buildings more comfort may be ex- 
perienced than in the ordinary home, and with 
fans and an electric cooling system the temper- 
ature of the schoolroom may be kept at a com- 
fortable degree much easier and at less expense 
than during the cold weather. Indeed, aside 
from other reasons, the greater economy in 
neating should be an argument in favor of sum- 
mer sessions of school. 

There are other advantages to the plan of a 
longer school year than the reduced costs of in- 
struction. Chief among these is the beneficial 
effect on the teacher problem. Teaching as a 
profession is not desirable today because of low 


salaries. In this community we pay grade 
teachers, all college or normal trained, one 
thousand-dollars a year or a trifle less than 


thirty dollars a week during the teaching season. 
‘For the full fifty-two-week year this pay 
amounts to less than twenty dollars a week, but 
if the schools were open forty-eight weeks in 
the year approximately three hundred and sixty 
dollars would be paid for. the extra twelve 
weeks’ work and the average for the year would 


be brought up to twenty-six dollars a week. As 


a profession, teaching would be much more at- 
tractive and as fewer teachers would be required 
the problem of supplying the schools with prop- 
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erly: trained and- efficient’ teachers would 5, 
solved. 

Another unnecessarily large expense in the 
maintenance of free schools is occasioned py 
irregular attendance. It is real economy for 
communities of any great size to employ whole- 
time attendance officers, for children who are 
irregular in attendance invariably repeat one or 
more grades, in each instance at a public cost of 
from sixty to seventy dollars. So’ pernicious 
has this habit of irregular attendance become in 
some cities that at least one town in the coun- 
try has taken the stand that High School pupils 
who fail for this reason must quit school or at- 
tend a private school at their own expense. 
Even in the more frequent instances where pu- 
pils do not attend school as regularly as they 
could and yet attend enough to squeeze through 
the work and grade, there is a real and avoid- 
able expense, for every absence means repeti- 
tion of the work and the holding back of the 
class to allow the delinquent to catch up. 
Although there is no way to measure this loss, 
my experience as a teacher would lead me to 
estimate that in thirteen years work at least one 
year could be gained if all pupils were in attend- 
ance every day. I think most teachers would 
say that my estimate is too low. Here then, is 
a chance to save sixty odd dollars on every pu- 
pil who finishes High School and a proportion- 
ate saving on those who drop out earlier in the 
work. 

Other savings in the costs of schoot adminis- 
tration are not beyond our imaginations and 
along with present day discussions of govern- 
mental economies surely some attention given 
to increased efficiency in the education of our 
hordes of school children and immigrants would 
not be out of order. And if we can learn to 
apply to our schools that skill, sagacity and di- 
rectness for which American business men are 
famed, there is no doubt that our schools, with 
little if any additional outlay, can be made 
models of effectiveness and economy. 


athe 


The Teacher’s “If” 
BY E. G. GALE 
[In American Education.] 


If you can take your dreams into the classrooms, 
And always make them part of each day’s work— 

If you can face the countless fietty problems 
Nor turn from them nor ever try to shirk— 

If you can live so that the child you work with 
Deep in his heart knows you to be a man— 

If you can take “I can’t” from out his language 
And put in place a vigorous “I can”— 


If you can take Love ‘with you to the classroom, 
And yet on Firmness never shut the door— 

If you can teach a child the love of Nature 
So that he helps himself to all her store— 

If vou can teach him life is what we make it, 
That he himself can be his only bar— 

If you can tel] him. something of the heavens, 
Or something of the wonder of a star— 


If you, with simple bits of truth and honor 
His’ better self occasionally reach— 
And yet not overdo nor have him dub you 
As one who is inclined to ever preach— 
If you impart to him a bit of liking 
For all the wondrous things we find in print— 
Yet have him understand that to be happy, 
Play, exercise, fresh air he must not stint— 


If you can give of all the best that’s in you, 
And in the giving always happy be— 

If you can find the good that’s hidden somewhere 
Deep in the heart of every child you see— 

If you can do these things and all the others 

' That teachers everywhere do every day— 

You're in the work that you were surely meant for; 
Take hold of it! Know it’s your place and stay! 


— Ana -_~ aa ous o 
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THE PATHS 


BY WALTER BARNES 


Head of the English Department, State Normal School, Fairmont, W. Va. 


A little boy sat on the door-step of his home. 

His home was a rude cabin, in a lonely glen, 
far back in the West Virginia hills. The house 
was poorly furnished, but it contained the neces- 
sities of life, and there were signs of education 
and taste in the muslin curtains, the few pictures, 
the organ, and the group of books in the home- 
made book-case against the wall. The house 
stood in the midst of acleared field. Close by 
was a garden, and farther along the hillside were 
fields of corn and wheat, and pastures in which 
cows were grazing; but the hills and woods shut 
in the view, so that one could not see far in any 
direction. + 

It was a poor mountain home, with a barren 
outlook, removed from the world, and unfavor- 
able, one might think, to the growth of culture 
and character. But listen to the story of the boy 
who lived in this home. 

From the cabin a foot-path ran down the hill 
in and out through the fields and trees. It was a 
winding path, rocky in some places, muddy in 
others, with foot-logs and crude bridges over the 
gullies and mountain streams. A poor enough 
path for man or beast, but it led from the boy’s 
home out to—somewhere, otherwhere. 

“Mother, where does the path go?” asked the 
boy. 

“It goes down the hill through the woods and 
clearings to the county road. Your father will 
take you down there some time.” 

A few days later the boy’s father put him be- 
hind him on his horse and took him down the 
path to the county road. The little boy had 
never been so far from home before, and he did 
not know that the world was so large. He saw 
flowers and bushes and trees and wild animals 
that he had never seen before. He saw where 
the brook that ran past his home flowed into a 
creek, and he looked far up and down this creek. 
When they came to the road, his father took a 
letter and a paper from a box by the road and 
told the boy to go back home with them, for he 
himself was going on to town. 

The boy walked back up the hill, wondering 
Where the creek came from and where it went, 
wondering how the letter and paper came to be 
in the box, wondering what the town was where 
his father was going. His mother, when he 
asked her, told him about the stream: how it ran 
down through the hills and emptied into the 
Monongahela River miles and miles away and 
how the Monongahela emptied into the Ohio 
River miles and miles away from that. She 
told him, as best she could, about the great 
Postal system and about the town’ where his 
father was going and about other towns and 
large cities along the roads and rivers. Every- 
where, she said, people lived, and the boy, though 
he could not understand it all, treasured up these 
things in his memory. 


Some time after this the boy’s father took him 
with him again on the horse, and they rode down 
the crooked path to the county road, but they did 
not stop here; they went on and on down the 
road, past many farms and farm homes, over 
ridges and along streams, to a mill built above a 
great dam. The little boy, wondering more and 
more at the largeness of the world and the mys- 
tery of all he saw, asked his father what all these 
things were and what they were for, and his 
father answered him patiently and carefully. 
When they had got their grist ground; they re- 
turned home; and the boy locked all these new 
sights and ideas in his mind where he could think 
of them. He often sat by the door now, looking 
down the path, thinking over what he had seen 
and wondering what he would see when he went 
down the path again. 

Once more the boy was taken by his father 
down the path. This time they went farther, on 
past the mill to the town. Here thé boy saw 
many things; beautiful large houses set in green 
lawns, stores and shops with all kinds of strange 
things to sell, and many men and women and 
children, mote than he had imagined in all his 
wonderings, and, strangest of all, a railroad with 
smoking, noisy engines: and to all the boy’s 
questions the father gave the best answers he 
could. In the evening they returned home, the 
boy's mind filled full of the curious things he had 
seen and more grateful still to the path which 
had led him to all these wonders. 

One day, a day which the boy never forgot, as 
he sat by the door with his mother, he told her 
how much he loved the path because it had 
brought him to so much that was beautiful and 
wonderful. Then his mother said to him: “Yes, 
it is a pleasant path. But there are many other 
paths besides this one. The stream is a path. 
The railroad you saw is a path. And you can 
follow any path and see interesting things. Peo- 
ple live beside every path, too, for there would 
be no paths if people did not want to see other 
people. And you need not leave home to follow 
paths. .Anything along which, up which or down 
which your mind can travel is a path. See the 
sun overhead. It also is a path. If you will 
follow it-with me, I will take you round the 
world.” 

So the mother and boy went with the: sun in 
its journey, west over Ohio and on to California, 
across the Pacific Ocean, over China and Eu- 
rope, across the Atlantic Ocean, and so back 
home to West Virginia again, the mother ex- 
plaining to the boy everything which they saw 
on the journey. On other days they followed 


this path again, until the boy had gone round the 
world many times and had seen all its countries 
and cities and had grown acquainted with the 
peop'e and their ways. 

as they sat on the door-step 


One’ evening, 
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looking down the little path, his mother recited 
for him some little poems: “Little Miss Muffett,” 
“Bo-Peep,” “There was a crooked man,” and 
others. They amused the little boy so much that 
he asked many questions about these curious 
people. She answered all his questions, then 
recited some longer poems, like “The Babes in 
the Wood” and “Cock Robin.” Seeing that 
the little boy was interested, she got a book from 
the book-case and read the boy a number of 
stories: “Cinderella,” “The Three Bears,” “Jack 
and the Beanstalk,” “Aladdin and His Lamp,” 
and many others. When the boy asked if she 
knew any more poems and stories, she said that 
she knew some others and could find hundreds of 
them in books. “This, too, is a path,” she said 
“the path called reading. It is one of the most 
beautiful and wonderful paths you can travel 
over. It goes across and around the world, 
through countries of charm and mystery, past 
and into the homes of great and noble men and 
women. It leads you back to the past and for- 
ward into the future, and out into the present. 
If you travel this path all your life, you will never 
come to the end of it nor learn all that is to be 
found in those regions through which it leads 
you.” 

And the boy learned to walk in this path and 
learned to love it and to travel further and 
further along it every day. 

So the boy came to find and to follow other 
paths. When his grandmother came on a visit 
to the cabin and told him stories of bears and 
Indians and early settlers, he said that this also 
was a path, a path leading backwards; and he 
found where this path led on into books of his- 
tory and he followed it there. And when his 
mother played on the organ and sang songs, he 
said that this was another path, a very winding 
one and very dim at times but strangely beauti- 
ful and mysterious, and he learned to sing and 
play so that he could follow this path. The 
pictures in. the room beeame a path, the moun- 
tain church a path, the newspaper a path, the 
moon and stars a path, and all that he saw be- 
came paths leading out and leading through the 
world, now grown so great and wide and spa- 
cious. 

Later on the boy went to the school, a mile 


across the hills; and the school became a path,: 


nay a number of paths, which led him out in 
many directions. These paths crossed one an- 
other in places, but all seemed to lead to wide 
highways which went on and on to the end of the 
world. And when the boy went down to the 
town to high school, he found yet other paths, 
paths to knowledge and _ to riches, paths to 
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power, and paths ta service. He walked down 
each path for a little distance. But of all the 
paths he liked the path of service best, and he 
said he would travel in that path all his life and 
that he would try to make some new paths for 
others to follow. 

Years later, when the boy, now’ become a 
young man, was in college, he told one of his 
teachers, a man whom he loved, the story of the 
paths, beginning with the foot-path that led 
down from his mountain home. 

“Your father and mother were great teachers,” 
said the professor, “they gave you a-good educa- 
tion before -you left home. I do not know all 
that they meant when they told you about the 
paths, but ¢ think I. know in part what they 
meant. 

“Education consists in finding paths and ex- 
ploring them. A man who is truly educated has 
followed all the familiar paths a little way, he 
has followed one path a long way, and he has 
made at least a faint path out into the wilderness 
where others had not gone. 

“But one must himself really tread in the 
paths; it does not suffice to be told of them. It 
is well that you had others go with you for a 
time and point out to you the paths and help you 
to understand what you saw and heard; but only 
by walking thereon have you become educated. 

“All paths start from where one’s home is, and 
no matter where that is, there are paths leading 
out in all directions, if so be that we can find 
them. You lived in a remote mountain home, 
but it was not so remote but that paths led out 
and joined other and wider paths. 

“And always, wherever one lives, there is one 
path that is more pleasant and inviting than the 
others, and this is the path which that person 
should follow. Happy he that finds it. For 
any path, followed joyously and faithfully, leads 
into a great world highway. Some people like 
one path best and can travel most easily and 
travel farthest along it, but all paths lead into the 
great roads, the thoroughfares. 

“And this, too, I think your father and mother 
must have meant,” said the professor. ‘The 
path must start at home, it is true, but it must 
lead out into the world, into fellowship and 
communion with others, into understanding 0! 
them and tolerance for them, and service for 
them. For a path, my boy, is not merely the 
way by which one goes out from home: it is the 
way by which one goes to meet his fellowmen 


(he along his path and they along theirs), at the 


meeting of the paths, or on the king’s highway 
into which all paths lead.” 
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SIXTH GRADE ACTIVITIES 


BY THERESA KEIDEL 


Louisville, Kentucky, Normal School 


Here is an account of how the sixth grade pu- 
pils did their work in mathematics, art and sew- 
ing at the saine time. 

The school had been handicapped in the pre- 
sentation of a play because of the lack of a 
screen. One of the most efficient teachers in 
the building also had to decrease her display of 
pupils’ best results because she did not possess 
one. 

The sixth grade being the highest grade in the 
school immediately assumed the responsibility of 
supplying this very essential article. The class 
decided to raise the money by a bazaar. Because 
of a keen interest in the art problem of interior 
decorating, it was decided that table runners, 
pillow tops, doilies and luncheon sets be painted. 

The Sixth Girade Interior Decorating Firm 
was established with its presicent, vice-president, 
treasurer. secretary and buying committee, all 
the officers being chosen by secret ballots. The 
firm began its career with an $8.00 capital, 
volunteer members of the class becoming the 
stookholders. They deposited their money at 
six per cent. interest. Each day was begun by an 
enthusiastic meeting of officers, during which 
time more contributions were solicited. At the 
second meeting, the treasurer was startled by a 
request to give a bond, which was forthcoming 
the following day. 

The corporation lost no time in getting to 
work, The buying committee did its shopping 
after school hours. The first trip was made to 
various wholesale houses to get prices and sam- 
ples of crash, cotton crepe, sanitosh, and oil 
paints. These were brought back to the firm for 
selection from a qualitative and economic point of 
view. The buyers returned to the shops to buy 
all necessary materials. The firm stood such ex- 
pense as carfare. 

The two kinds of arithmetical computations 
needed were a simple bookkeeping system, in- 
volving: receipts and disbursements, and multipli- 
cation and addition of decimals. For example 
of the latter: How much money will we have to 
forward the buying committee to purchase X 
yards of crash at $.22 per yard; X} yards of cot- 
ton crepe at $.37 per yard, and X tubes of oil 
paints at $.12, $.24 and $.17 per tube respectively? 
Many children recognized in themselves a still ex- 
isting weakness in some of these calculations. 

Consequently they went to work with a vim 
at the drills given in decimals and simple book- 
Keeping, because they had come to realize their 
‘.nnection with real life situations, The book- 
keeping work also called forth such an interest in 
integral addition drills that a graph was made by 
tach child to show individual progress fram day 
to day, 

The next step was to cut the long lengths of 
material into the desired lengths for runners, pil- 
low tops, etc. Here was an opportunity for a re- 


view in measuring with inches, feet and yards, 
as well as fractions of each of these denomina- 
tions. The same arithmetical experience was 
given during the art class period where the sten- 
cil patterns. were made, and where much accur- 
ate measuring was necessary to apply the de- 
signs just the right distance from the edges, al- 
lowing for hems and proper spacing. It is in- 
teresting to note here, that the boys were just as 
anxious to do this bit of fancy painting as the 
girls. 

The girls during their sewing periods did the 
hemming and hemstitching of all edges. The 
application of these sewing processes was one oi 
the chief problems of their course. They did not 
mind the practice necessary to attain sufficient 
skill to work on the real, salable article. . They 
also learned as a subsidiary issue some new em- 
broidering stitches. 

While the firm was manufacturing its articles 
during the art and sewing hours, it had to 
broaden its arithmetical vision to meet future 
needs. “What things arithmetic will 
you have to know very well to conduct your 
sale and wind up final business?” was asked by 
the teacher. After many suggestions and the 
evaluation of each, the following were decided 


_ upon: 


a. Profit and Loss—So the proper price 
could be set for each article, so as to ascertain a 
gain, free of profiteering. This necessitated 
also another-visit to the shops to get the com- 
mercial value of similar products. 


b. Fractions—To find the actual cost to the’ 


firm of each table runner, that ‘thad in it, for ex- 
ample, the following materials: 44 inches of crash 
at $.22 per yard; $ tube of paint at $.24 per tube; 
4 skein of embroidery floss at $.10 per skein. 

c. Practice in all of the fundamentals—The 
most skilled person would be made cashier at the 
sale. 

d. Interest—So that each stockholder might 
be repaid his proper amount—capital plus in- 
terest. 

e. Discount—This grew out of an immediate 
need. A child produced a defective article and 
the question arose, “What should be done with 
it?” “Sell it at a discount” was the response. 

f. Commission—This grew out of the project 
maturally. After the Bazaar proper $6 worth of 
articles were left. “What shall we do with these?” 
Send out some traveling salesmen and give them 
a commission on all they sell. So the salesmea 
disposed of their wares, the commission was cal- 
culated, but the good Samaritans donated it to 
their class. 

Each of the above topics became -a_ sort of 
sub-project, as it were. For jnstance, to get real 
skill in interest computation many five topics 
like individual savings, school bank savings, 
were used. When working with discounts, the 
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sales in the local papers, real tax bills, gas and 


electric bills, water bills, furnished a wealth of 
material. Community records, school records, 
class records, game scores, geography, history 
and science facts all furnished such a vital variety 
of material that there never was a slump in in- 
terest during the whole five months work. So 
much for the arithmetic for the present. 

Toward the middle of the term, the advertising 
committee became enthusiastic about making 
posters announcing the sale. During the pen- 
manship period, a note was written to each 
mother in the school, urging her to patronize 
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The children arranged their own display 
most artistic fashion, appointed floor walkers, 
salesmen, a cashier and wrappers. In fact when 
the purchasers walked in, they were reminded o{ 
an opening day at a big department store, for 
the music of the Victrola welcomed them. 

The whole affair was a success. The next day 
the stockholders strutted up to the treasurer’s 
desk, proudly, to get their capital and interest, 
even though in some cases it was slight. The 
screen as well as a few other essentials in 
the school were purchased and were presented in 
the auditorium before the children, teachers and 


in a 


home talent. patrons, with the greatest satisfaction and 
The day of the Bazaar was a very busy one. zeal. 


MAKE THE NEW IDEAS FIT ON TO THE OLD 


BY C, F. KETTERING 


Do not make your attack with a “fad” in edu- 
cation. Present the new as a modification of 
the old. The great mistake made by most re- 
formers and developers is that they have de- 
tached their new ideas from the old. Such may 
be likened to a powerful locomotive all fired up 
and ready for work. Back down the track there 
is a magnificent train of Pullman cars. The en- 
gine says: “I can take that train of cars to any 
place I choose, but I can’t get hitched on.” The 
only way that engine can get hitched-on to that 
train of cars is to back to where it is. That is 
the only way any new idea gets “hitched on,” no 
matter how dynamic or potent it may be. It 
must “back up” to where the old and new may 
meet. So we must fit our progressive ideas into 
the present system. We must speak the lan- 
guage of the day and present the new in a fam- 


iliar form, if we are going to make advancement. 

Your greatest task in education today is to 
instruct the grown folks. Children will accept 
anything we give to them; but you must change 
the adult attitude regarding many of educational 
ideals for which you stand. When that is done 
the movement forward will be much more rapid. 
You teachers, instructors and developers in our 
educational system must see to it that there 
grows in your own minds the ability to seek 
facts, and the ability to change your mind. As 
applied psychology, you should study tact. Do 
not try deception, because that will only get you 
into trouble. Present the facts as you go along. 
Don’t try to move too fast. In this adventure in 
education, let us analyze our subject very 
thoroughly, seeking for facts carefully; and 
above all do not get ahead of our time. 


In Flanders Land 
[Written by Emory W. Justus, Jefferson City, Missouri, and dedicated to The American Legion.] 


They are not dead—our heroes sleep 
Within an honored tomb, 

Way over there in Flanders where 
The poppies are in bloom, 

In Flanders land, sweet Flanders land, 
They heard the cannon boom, 

Oh, ‘let them sleep in Flanders land, 
As long as poppies bloom. 


Let none dare say at this late day, 
They fought for selfish gain. 
They heard the call and staked their all, 
Those heroes who were slain. 
In Flanders land, sweet Flanders land, 
They wore the victor’s plume, i 
Oh, let them sleep in Flanders land, 
As long as poppies bloom. 


Their timely aid and record made, 
Can never be forgot; 

Their graves are green and can be seen, 
Upon that sacred spot, 


In Flanders land, sweet Flanders Land, 
They won an honored tomb; 

Oh, let them sleep in Flanders land, 
As long as poppies bloom. 


They stood the test now let them rest 
Until the Judgment Day, 

Way over there in Flanders, fair, 
Where poppies bloom for aye. 

In Flanders land, sweet Flanders land, 
They met a martyr’s doom; 

Oh, let them sleep in Flanders land, 

As long as poppies bloom. 


Their bold advance throtigh stricken Frarce, 


| Helped roll the clouds away. 


The work was done, they’d beat the Hun, 
The Allies won the dby. 

In Flanders land, sweet Flanders land, 
They slumber in the tomb, 

Oh, let them sleep in Flanders land, 
As long as poppies bloom. 
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IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 


Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe: 

To you from falling hands we throw 

The torch; be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


—Lieut.-Col. John McCrae. 


AMERICA’S ANSWER 


Rest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead; 
The fight that ye so bravely led 
We’ve taken up. And we will keep 
True faith with you who are asleep. 
With each a cross to mark his bed, 
Where once his own life blood ran red. 
So let your rest be sweet and deep 

In Flanders fields. 


Fear not that ye have died for naught. 

The torch ye threw to us we caught. 

Ten million hands will hold it high, 

And Freedom’s right shall never die! 

We've learned the lesson that ye taught 
In Flanders fields. 


—R. W. Lillard. 
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The issue of November 24 will be a Rural 
Schoel number of exceptional importance. 


HIGHLY ENCOURAGING 

This season has been highly encouraging to the 
Journal of Education. The ingathering of hun- 
dreds of new subscribers without active cam- 
paigning has been most gratifying, especially as 
it has been a season with practically no cancella- 
tions. The receipt of new subscriptions by 
every mail from a wide field, with no claim of 
premium or prize, with no indication of the 
reason for subscription, is_ certainly 
delightful. The only explanation for this con- 
tinued incoming of new subscriptions is that our 
subscribers, who think there is a place for an 
independent, unofficial, personally edited educa- 
tional magazine, have passed the word along to 
their friends. 

To those of our readers to whom we are 


indebted for such friendliness, we say a hearty 
“Thank you.” 


VERMONT’S BIGGEST AND BEST 


The State Association meeting at Rutland was 
the best, as well as the biggest, meeting in the 
seventy-two years of its history. More than 
1,800 present in the Green Mountain State means 
vastly more than the much larger enrollment in 
the larger states. The enthusiasm was equal to 
that of the larger gatherings. State Commis- 
sioner Clarence Dempsey gave a clarion call to 
professional duty, in view of the present respon- 
sibility for the opportunity that is presented to 
the school people of Vermont, and the president 
of the association, Merritt D. Chittenden of 
Burlington, summed up the professional situation 
everywhere today when he said :— 

“Of the world’s travail has been born our 
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bpportunity. The teachers of today have the 
most glorious challenge to service that has ever 
come to any profession. I believe that most 
Vermont teachers are ready to accept it and to 
dedicate themselves, body, mind and soul, to the 
work before them. As an association we hold 
ourselves in readiness to endeavor to furnish 
such educational leadership as_ will further 
democratic institutions and principles and ito 
assist in enabling each child to realize his best 
possibilities in life—for that is our task.” 


VON KLEIN SMID TO LOS ANGELES 


R. B. Von Klein Smid, president of the State 
University of Arizona, succeeds President 
Bovard of the University of Southern California. 
Dr. Von Klein Smid is one of the brilliant men in 
university service, and the University of 
Southern California offers him great opportunity 
to demonstrate educational leadership. At 
Tucson he has been the first president to stay on 
the job for years, the first to have a commanding 
influence in all affairs of the state. When he has 
done for Southern California what he has done 
for Arizona he will be a national figure, looming 
large in American education. 

The enrollment of U.S. C. this year is 6,500. 

ABOLISH HATRED 

The great need of the hour is the abolition of 
hatred, racial, sectarian and industrial. The 
gunman and bandit who are shooting men and 
women for a few dollars or a few bottles of 
whiskey, who are attacking reputations with even 
less provocation, are but phases of the race, sec- 
tarian and industrial hatred which the World 
War left civilization as a heritage. 

“To Hell with the Kaiser” was not only not 
profane but was a sacred slogan four years ago. 
The Ku Klux Klan, which the churches abhor, is 
no worse except in its methods than are the 
anti-Jew and anti-Catholic propaganda which are 
so piously conducted by some eminent religious 
leaders. 

Dr. John H. Finley, New York Times, who is 
probably the most useful of Americans today, is 
functioning nobly as president of the important 
organization that has for its mission “America’s 
Making,” a movement in which thirty-five racial 
groups are celebrating “America’s Making” in 
71st Regiment Armory, New York City, Octo- 
ber 29 to November 12. 

All over the city, school children were actively 
at work for a month to make their auxiliary par- 
ticipation a success. More than 500 pageants, 
tableaux, festivals, plays and concerts were given 
by pupils in every school district to show the 
part played by the many contributing races to 
the making of America. Public lectures every 
night in all parts of Greater New York presented 
the parts played by the English in America, the 
Irish, and other races. 

The exposition marks the carrying out of the 
ideals of the public-spirited group of men and 
women who met -nore than a year ago under the 
presidency of the late Franklin K, Lane to in- 
augurate a movement to abolish racial hatred, 
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ynd to create adequate understanding of the 
sreatness Of America. 

° The different racial elements in the com- 
munity were represented by committees of their 
own. Lhe major groups to take part included 
Americans descended from the following races, 
arranged here in alphabetical order: Armenian, 
Belgian, Carpatho-Russian, Czecho-Slovakian, 
Danish, Dutch, English, Estonian, Finnish, 
French, German, Greek, Hispanic, Hungarian, 
Icelandic, Irish, Italian, Jewish, Jugo-Slavic, Let- 
ish, Lithuanian, Negro, Norwegian, Polish, 
Portuguese, Rumanian, Russian, Scottish, 
Swedish, Swiss, Syrian, Ukrainian, Welsh. 


The selection of John Enright as successor to 
the late Calvin N. Kendall gives great satisfac- 
tion. He had been Dr. Kendall’s right-hand man 
jor six years, and as assistant commissioner had 
had a vital part in the creating of the policies for 
which the department had become famous. 

In the Ayres “Index” New Jersey is the only 
state east of the Mississippi river that kept the 
pace of progress, and Mr, Enright shared with 
Dr. Kendall in the honor that came with that 
rank among the states. 

This selection is adequate guarantee that the 
pace of educational progress will be maintained. 


PATERSON’S TRIUMPH 


Oi all the big things in education in American 
tities we are of the impression that the biggest 
big thing is the salary schedule of Paterson, 
New Jersey. They are not the highest salaries 
but they have gone the longest way in the short- 
est time. 

Twenty years ago a teacher had to begin on 
8375 and a principal on $1,200 and increases were 
light. Now the minimum for a grade teacher 
is $1,200 and maximum $2,500. The salary of a 
principal is $5,000. An elementary principal has 
$4,000 salary with $1,200 for superintending 
other activities, or nearly $6,000. ; 

And the famous salary increase has come in 
Paterson when the rush was over and some 
laces were talking cuts. 

We have never seen better leadership than in 
his campaign for salaries in Paterson. Of 
‘course Ide G. Sargent has always been in the 
school promotion game in Paterson and New 
Jetsey, but this time the direct leadership was 
that of Miss Lawler, president of the Paterson 
Teachers’ Association, and president of the De- 
Pattment of Elementary Education of the Na- 
‘onal Education Association. 

EDUCATION WEEK 


December 4-10 is to be Education Week. Do 
‘ot fail to make the most of it. Boost educa- 
‘on in many ways. Think in large units. Avoid 
ill pettiness. Don’t scold. 

Don’t criticise the schools. There are other 
casions for that. This is to be a wedding feast 
Md not a funeral ceremony. 


4&3 


The public schools are not perfect, never were 
and never will be. Nothing human is perfect, 
nothing iu nature is perfect. 

Don’t mix sewage in the water supply. A lit- 
tle sewage will contaminate a great deal of water. 
Education Week is to supply pure water; is for 
the healthy refreshing of Public Opinion in loy- 
alty to the Public Schools. 


FROM BALTIMORE TO CAMBRIDGE 


Rev, Samuel McComb, D. D., who comes from 
the new Cathedral in Baltimore to the Episcopal 
Theological School of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, is one of the really great leaders in re- 
ligious thought and in the functioning of re- 
ligious service to mankind. It is as important 
an educational transfer as has transpired in many 
a day. He recently won a prize offered by the 
University of St. Andrew, Scotland, in which 
there were more than 1,600 competitors in ten 
different languages. This is ample demonstra- 
tion of the rare scholarship which Cambridge 
brings from Baltimore, but Dr. McComb _ has 
been the leader in Baltimore in noble service to 
the needy men, women and children in that city. 


NOTABLE RECORD 


That which is of surpassing interest just now 
is the heartiness of the teacher support of the 
important Education Associations. There are 
usually three associations that really mark the 
professional devotion of teachers,—the local, the 
state and the National Education Association. 
When we were in Cuyahoga County, not includ- 
ing Cleveland or any place of 4,000 persons, I 
asked for the official report on these three as- 
sociations. The local, or Northeastern Obhjio 
Teachers’ Association 419, a clean 100 per cent.; 
the Ohio State Association 411 or lacking only 
8 of 100 per cent.; and the National Education 
Association 353, or 84 per cent., and this will 
probably be increased by December 33. 

If the teachers of the United States would do 
as well as the county teachers of Cuyahoga there 
would be more than half a million teachers in the 
National Education Association, with annual 
dues of more than a million dollars. That would 
make the teachers a mighty force for any good 
cause. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF O’SHEA 


Dr. M. V. O’Shea, State University of Wis- 
consin, has been pre-eminent as a leader in the 
high art of teaching, In the most reliable and ser- 
viceable study that has been made of efficiency 
in classroom leadership in personality Dr. 
O’Shea was the only college professor who was 
given 100 per cent. In mastery of a subject, in 
the adaptation of presentation to class prepared- 
ness, in patience with the slow, in ingenious il- 
lumination through illustration, in inspiring sug- 
gestion Dr. M. V. O’Shea is certainly a past 
master in the art of teaching. | 

On the platiorm and in book making Dr. 
O’Shea retains the peculiar charm of his class- 
room personality. 
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PATRI’S MESSAGE 


Angelo Patri, New York principal, who has 
won world-wide fame by the glorious community 
result in a Bronx district that has produced 
more “gun men” probably than any equal area 
in the United States, is running a series of syn- 
dicated articles in a leading daily paper in every 
important city in the country. It is the great- 
est service of the kind that any one has rendered 
the public schools so far as we know. Every 
article is common sense raised to the nth 
power. 


FIFTY DOLLARS FO 
N. E. A. 

The Board of Education of Shelby County, 
Tennessee, has voted to pay each teacher who 
attends the Boston meeting fifty dollars towards 
the expenses. This means that practically all 
will attend. Miss Williams has already arranged 
for a Shelby County and Memphis special train 
to the Boston meeting. Since the county will be 
the chief beneficiary of the experience of the 
teachers it is eminently fitting that the county 
bear a part of the expense. 


TTENDING THE 


- SEATTLE’S WAY 


The Seattle Times had a fine account of Seat- 
tle’s reception to the new teachers. There was 
a two-hour trip about the harbor and waterfront 
of Seattle followed by passage through the locks 
during a Seattle sunset; a dinner-dance at the 
Seattle Yacht Club, with a hearty Godspeed from 
representative Seattle citizens—these are fea- 
tures of the royal Seattle welcome accorded the 
125 new teachers of her public. schools by the 
Chamber of Commerce through its representa- 
tives on the educational committee. 


A GREAT TRIO 


The State Teachers College, Maryville, Mis- 
souri, bids fair to lead all other teacher-training 
institutions in progressive country life func- 
tioning. 

Uel Lamkin, the president, was one of the 
most progressive state superintendents in the 
country and afterward was the successor of 
Charles A. Prosser as director of: the Federal 
Vocation Board. 

One of President Lamkin’s first acts at Mary- 
ville was the selection of Grace M. Shepard for 
the department of rural school extension. Miss 
Shepard was eminently successful as state super- 
intendent of Idaho, since which time she has had 
extensive work with Mabel Carney at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She went to 
Maryville with the best of scientific and profes- 
sional training, as well as practical experience. 
Now Mr. Lamkin has added to his faculty 
Bert Cooper, who as superintendent of Nodaway 
County, Missouri, has been the most famous pro- 
moter of vitalizing education through rotation 
in the United States. He is the most nationalized 
school man in Missouri outside of educational 
institutions and the two big cities, and without 
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exception he has been the most in demang 
nationally of any Missourian in the past three 
years, when eleven states have called him t 
platform service, some of them for seyera 
weeks. 

Six years ago, when Mr. Cooper became 
county superintendent, there were only two high 
schools giving four years’ work; now there are 
thirteen. Then the high school drew $2,213 now 
they draw $7,690; then there was but one cop, 
solidated high school, now there are eight; then 
only seventy-five teachers with four years of 
high school education, now there are 240; nowy 
the county has more standard approved ryraj 
schools than any other county in the state. 

These three are a matchless trio of rural 
school experts. 


atte atte dy 


Give principals a free hand in educational ad 
ministration is slogan of the hour. 


<> 


_ JORDAN’S SEAL STORY 
“The Story of Matka: A Tale of the Mist Islands” 
By David Starr Jordan. Animal Life Series. Yonkers- 


on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. Cloth 
Profusely illustrated. 


No one has studied seal life as has David Starr 
Jordan, who was United States Commissioner in 
charge of Fur Seal “Investigations 1896-99 and 
who has kept informed as to the condition of the 
seal industry ever since. 

In the Animal Life Series the World Book 
Company is presenting the life story of all anis 
mals of world interest with facts absolutely tru 
to nature and science, and “The Story of Matka’ 
gives a knowledge of the seals such as can Dé 
had nowhere else. 

David Starr Jordan’s writings are alway 
scientifically correct, his interpretations have q@ 
biological flavor, and his style is fascinating 
whatever his theme. 


The increase in high school enrollment every 
where is unprecedented. 


DANCING, TRAGEDY OR COMEDY? 


For two years in the courts of California dane 
ing—Folk Dancing—has occupied the centre 0 
the stage. Folk Games—sometimes foolish} 
called Folk Dancing—have become very popula 
all over the state and are provided for in th 
course of study. 

A girl of fourteen and a lad of ten had parent 
who had religious scruples against dancing am 
these children refused to play the games. Th 
obstinacy of the children, or their parents, of th 
teachers, or the superintendent, was so gfe 
that the children were expelled or suspended fo 
willful disobedience. ‘The case has been gom 
from one court to another for a long time. 
the meantime the parents, ardent Methodist 
have sent their children to the Catholic schog 
because there are no Folk Games there. 

Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Fe 

ary 27-March 4, 1922. -- 
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PATRI’S MESSAGE 


Angelo Patri, New York principal, who has 
won world-wide fame by the glorious community 
result in a Bronx district that has produced 
more “gun men” probably than any equal area 
in the United States, is running a series of syn- 
dicated articles in a leading daily paper in every 
important city in the country. It is the great- 
est service of the kind that any one has rendered 
the public schools so far as we know. Every 
article is common sense raised to the nth 
power. 
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FIFTY DOLLARS FOR ATTENDING THE 
N. E. A. 

The Board of Education of Shelby County, 
Terinessee, has voted to pay each teacher who 
attends the Boston meeting fifty dollars towards 
the expenses. This means that practically all 
will attend. Miss Williams has already arranged 
for a Shelby County and Memphis special train 
to the Boston meeting. Since the county will be 
the chief beneficiary of the experience of the 
teachers it is eminently fitting that the county 
bear a part of the expense. 


SEATTLE’S WAY 
The Seattle Times had a fine account of Seat- 
tle’s reception to the new teachers. There was 
a two-hour trip about the harbor and waterfront 
of Seattle followed by passage through the locks 
during a Seattle sunset; a dinner-dance at the 
Seattle Yacht Club, with a hearty Godspeed from 
representative Seattle citizens—these are fea- 
tures of the royal Seattle welcome accorded the 
125 new teachers of her public schools by the 
Chamber of Commerce through its representa- 

tives on the educational committee. 
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A GREAT TRIO 

The State Teachers College, Maryville, Mis- 
souri, bids fair to lead all other teacher-training 
institutions in progressive country life func- 
tioning. 

Uel Lamkin, the president, was one of the 
most progressive state superintendents in the 
country and afterward was the successor of 


Charles A. Prosser as director of the Federal ; 


Vocation Board. 

One of President Lamkin’s first acts at Mary- 
ville was the selection of Grace M. Shepard for 
the department of rural school extension. Miss 
Shepard was eminently successful as state super- 
intendent of Idaho, since which time she has had 
extensive work with Mabel Carney at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She went to 
Maryville with the best of scientific and profes- 
‘I training, as well as practical experience. 

Mr. Lamkin has added to his faculty 
’ who as superintendent of Nodaway 

%, has been the most famous pro- 

‘ education through rotation 

eis the most nationalized 

"tside of educational 

‘ties, and without 
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exception he has been the most in demand 
nationally of any Missourian in the past three 
years, when eleven states have called him fp 
platform service, some of them for several 
weeks. 

Six years ago, when Mr. Cooper became 
county superintendent, there were only two high 
schools giving four years’ work; now there are 
thirteen. Then the high school drew $2,213, now 
they draw $7,690; then there was but one con, 
solidated high school, now there are eight; then 
only seventy-five teachers with four years of 
high school education, now there are 240; now 
the county has more standard approved rurai 
schools than any other county in the state. 

These three are a matchless trio of rural 
school experts. 


Give principals a free hand in educational ad- 
ministration is slogan of the hour. 
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JORDAN’S SEAL STORY 
“The Story of Matka: A Tale of the Mist Islands.” 
By David Starr Jordan. Animal Life Series. Yonkers- 


on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. Cloth, 
Profusely illustrated. 


No one has studied seal life as has David Starr 
Jordan, who was United States Commissioner in 
charge of Fur Seal Investigations 1896-99 and 
who has kept informed as to the condition of the 
seal industry ever since. 

In the Animal Life Series the World Book 
Company is presenting the life story of all ani- 
mals of world interest with facts absolutely true 
to nature and science, and “The Story of Matka” 
gives a knowledge of the seals such as can be 
had nowhere else. 

David Starr Jordan’s writings are always 
scientifically correct, his interpretations have a 
biological flavor, and his style is fascinating 
whatever his theme. 


The increase in high school enrollment every- 
where is unprecedented. 


DANCING, TRAGEDY OR COMEDY? 


For two years in the courts of California dane- 
ing—Folk Dancing—has occupied the centre of 
the stage. Folk Games—sometimes foolishly 
called Folk Dancing—have become very popular 
all over the state and are provided for in the 
course of study. 

A girl of fourteen and a lad of ten had parents 
who had religious scruples against dancing an4 
these children refused to play the games. The 
obstinacy of the children, or their parents, or the 
teachers, or the superintendent, was so great 
that the children were expelled or suspended for 
willful disobedience. The case has been going 
from one court to another for a long time. In 
the meantime the parents, ardent Methodists, 
have sent their children to the Catholic school 
because there are no Folk Games there. 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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THE NOTABLE CAREER OF JULIA LATHROP 


BY JANE A, 


No woman in public office in this country has 
done more efficient service than the retiring 
Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau, Miss 
Julia Clifford Lathrop of Illinois. She has set 
the pace. She has set a noteworthy example. 
Women everywhere point to her career with 
pride. 

Miss Lathrop’s life has been given to social 
service. Born in Rockford, Illinois, trained in 
Rockford College, she graduated from Vassar 
College, New York, in 1880. Obeying the leadings 
of her warm heart and quick brain, she took an 
active interest in local and state charities. 

As president of the Illinois Society for Mental 
Hygiene, she made a special study of the prob- 
lems and treatment of insanity. As a leader in 
the Juvenile Protective Association; the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy; and the II- 
linois State Board cf Charities, she was an active 
worker for Juvenile Court laws and for the bet- 
ter education and protection of all classes of 
children. 

This study has been augmented by frequent 
trips abroad for the personal investigation of 
the most advanced methods of child-care and 
welfare. For many years she was associated 
with Jane Addams, its founder, as one of the 
valued co-workers at Hull House. 

When in 1912 the great movement for a Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau won success and the gov- 
ernment was looking about for a suitable chief, 
it was Miss Lathrop who, on Miss Addams’ 
strong recommendation, received the appoint- 
ment, with general approval of all who knew her 
worth and work. 

Fully informed, modest, genial, gentle and 
tactful, Miss Lathrop took hold of what she has 
(in mine years) developed into one of the most 
vital and valuable of the Government’s institu- 
tions. Everybody knew this would be so. 
Everybody helped. 

Today through her labors and the well directed 
work of her associate experts, any one can se- 
cure in clear, concise printed and tabulated form, 
the latest, most authentic and complete informa- 
tion within the scope 6f the Bureau’s activities as 
outlined by the law which created it. 


STEWART 


Strict adherence to this law and to the work 
assigned by the law for the Federal Children’s 
Bureau has marked Miss Lathrop’s administra 
tion. It was realized that local institutions and 
local authorities can usually remedy any evils 
once clearly revealed by the searchlight of hon 
est investigation. Miss Lathrop has _ wielded 
this searchlight most skilfully, having in con 
stant view the improvement of the welfare of 
all the children of the nation. 

In the infant mortality investigation, for ex 
ample, she and her able corps in the Children’s 
Bureau have unearthed the true causes of the 
terrible waste of human life in this country, in 
the deaths of 300,000 infants under one year each 
year in the United States, not to speak of the lives 
of the child-bearing mothers who might have 
been saved under right care and conditions 
ignorance; overwork; under pay. She _ has 
shown the close connection between the welfare 
of the mother and that of the child. She has em- 
phasized the startling facts that motherhood in 
America has brought greater probability of 
death than in any except two of fifteen foreign 
countries: that maternal mortality, though en- 
tirely preventable, has not been decreased as 
has the death toll from tuberculosis, typhoid, ete. 

The need of wise and efficient enforcement of 
juvenile delinquency laws has been also revealed; 
and there have been supplied immensely valuable 
codifications and compilations of laws. bearing 
on child welfare, for the use of local experts. The 
work of the Children’s Bureau under Julia Lath- 
rop is a story in itself, and its results for the best 
good of the American nation can never be fully 
tabulated, so far-reaching and so deeply in- 
fluential have they been. 

At her retirement Miss Lathrop has gone to 
her native city, Rockford, Illinois, for needed 
rést. Regarding the future of the Children’s 
sureau. she has said with characteristic sim- 
plicity and earnestness :— 

“The Bureau’s functions have been and will 
continue to be fundamentally based upon the 
lines indicated in its creative act; and upon its 
primary purpose, the improvement of the wel- 
fare of all the children of the nation.” 


WHAT’S THE USE? 


Say, what’s the use of dressin’ up 
In all your Sunday clothes, 

When neighbors move across the street? 
My mother did, and Joe’s. 


They gotta put on lots of airs, 
To make a little call, 

And get acquainted that-a-way! 
It’s not our style a-tall. 


I watched the moving man unload, 


And then I spotted Joe; 


And one of us—don’t matter which— 
Just up and said “Hello!” 


We've played together ever since, 
As chummy as can be, 

Although, of course, we have our spats— 
Joe’s topknot’s red, you see. 


But what's the use’of dressin’ up? 
It surely doesn’t pay; 

Just say “Hello” and maybe grin— 
it’s nicer that-a-way! 


=Daisy D. Stephenson, in Epworth Herald, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


THE FRANCIS SCOTT KEY SCHOOL. 
(Baltimore, Md.) 

This bulletin of the Bureau of Education is the 
report of a study of this school and the local in- 
dustries in an effort to break through the wall of 
school tradition and get a view of community 
educational needs unhampered. The survey was 
undertaken by Charles A. Bennett of the Bradley 
Institute of Peoria, Ill., assisted by Miss Persis 
K. Miller, principal of the school. 

Mr. Bennett found that only about one-half of 
one per cent. of the children of this school ever 
go to high school. Many of them leave to go to 
work immediately on reaching their fourteenth 
birthday, and have thereafter very little oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade. Moreover, the environ- 
ment of the children in this district is far from 
ideal and is likely to be worse in the future. There 
is also great lack of facilities for industrial train- 
Mg at Locust Point. 

The survey recommends a regrading of the 
school under the 6-3 plan, part-time classes for 
pupils who must leave to go to work, a _ voca- 
tional course of one year following the eighth 
grade, more industrial work for slow and sub- 
normal pupils, and evening trade or vocational 
classes for young men and women who are at 
work but wish to continue their education. 

THE PHYSICAL GROWTH OF CHILDREN. 
(University of Iowa.) 

The University of Iowa is doing invaluable 
work in the studies of child welfare which it is 
carrying on systematically in the schools of the 
state. One of the most thorough studies is that 
on “The Physical Growth of Children” just is- 
sued. It is so complete and so exhaustive that 
only the main points can be noted in a brief re- 
view. 

The intensive analysis of physical growth has 
been carried on consecutively with the same 
groups of children through both the elementary 
and high schools with a view to establishing a 
basic science for allied investigations in mental, 
educational, social and moral development and 
clinical studies in nutrition. 

Methods of measuring are discussed in the first 
part of the study. The international standardi- 
zation of instruments and methods for taking 
measurements on living subjects is of paramount 
importance in the securing of comparable data 
for a science of physical growth. 

The anatomical and physiological ages are 
thoroughly discussed with the application of the 
latter to physical training, to stages of mental 
maturation, to school progress and promotion, 
to industrial work, to social adjustment and to 
moral and religious awakening. 

The chapter on historical orientation gives a 
summary of the literature on growth in many 


Janguages, together with the early history of 


growth studies, the methods used in various 
countries, the national contributions on racial 
differences, and the conditions of climate, social 
status, city and country life, etc. affecting 
growth. 

An annotated bibliography of 911 titles is 
given at the end of this scientific study by 
Professor Baldwin. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY. (Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania) 

This study by Albert Porter Boyer represents 
an attempt to apply to the organization and 
management of a school the principles of effici- 
ency underlying scientific management in indus- 
try. The study was made in the Stanton-Arthur 
School, Philadelphia. The community served by 
the school is one of the city’s largest centres of 
negro population. In fact, it is the gateway of 
entrance into the city for most of the negro im- 
migrants. 

Mr. Boyer has made an intensive study of the 
illiteracy, shifting of population, housing condi- 
tions, skill in occupations, the home life, racial 
traits and mentality of the community studied 
and finds that many improvements and readjust- 
ments should be made to place the district on a 
par with other communities. These include 
group selection by psychological tests, special 
methods to provide for individual differences, 
grouping of those pupils who expect to leave 
shortly to enter industry, vestibule classes for 
new admissions, variation and_ selection of 
courses to emphasize the relation of school work 
to actual community and home conditions, and 
the establishment of a system of school credit 
for work done in the home. 

—o——_ 

POLITICS AND THE SCHOOLS. (Washington.) 

In her biennial report Superintendent Jose- 
phine Corliss Preston presents an admira- 
ble discussion of the true relation of the 
public schools to _ politics. She says in 
part: Politics is the science of government. 
It is also that part of ethics which has 
to do with the regulation and government of a 
nation or state. Every American citizen, man of 
woman, has a responsibility in government 
affairs, whether it be of local, state or national 
concern. It is one of the fundamental principles 
of American government that the schools be 
operated under the direct control of the people in 
order that they may never become subject to the 
control of a small group. 

Our schools are a political institution in the 
purest sense of the word. This great American 
nation builded this institution for the “education 
of all the children of all the people.” The argt- 
ment against direct control of the schools by the 
people is the argumené against democracy. 

People have always shown a desire to keep 
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partisan politics out of the schools. So long as 
the people keep direct control of the schools they 
will not be permitted to get into partisan politics. 
With an elective public official the schools are 
under direct control of the people, but if an apt 
pointed official is given the power of manage- 
ment the schools will be removed at least one 
step from the people. 
—o-— 

THE 100-POINT DIPLOMA PLAN (Boston, Mass.) 

This is the second of the documents issued by 
the school committee of Boston during 1921 con- 
cerning the reorganization and restandardization 
of Grades VII, VIII, and IX, to link the elemen- 
tary school more closely with the high school. 
It gives the detai's of the 100-point diploma plan 


_which includes the work of the seventh and suc- 


ceeding grades. It was planned by a committee 
of principals in conference with the superinten- 
dents and is now being tried out in the schools 
of the city. 

it gives the diploma-point value of subjects in 
Grades VII and_ VIII, explains the system of 
marking, and gives the standard curve of prog- 
ress ratings and the provisions for rapid advance- 
ment, as well as the minimum number of points 
with which pupils may be promoted. 

The Board of Superintendents say frankly that 
they have not succeeded in solving all the 
problems as yet, but they do believe that they 
have evolved a workable plan and request that 
all concerned will give the plan an honest trial 
with the purpose of introducing such modifica- 
tions as the experience of the next few years 
may prove advisable. 

— 
CIVICS AND CITIZENSHIP IN OMAHA. 

With the definite teaching of Civics in all 
grades come the programs and suggestions 
compiled by the superintendents. Omaha has 
just issued a tentative program for her schools, 
compiled by Superintendent J. H. Beverage 
and Assistant Superintendent Leon 
Smith. It gives us a new term, “emotion for 
citizenship.” It is only what the child feels that. 
stays with him as a part of himself, 

The teacher, too, must be thoroughly alive to 
her responsibilities as a citizen and she must 
keep in touch with the civic activities of the com- 
munity. She must inculcate in her class not 
only the ideals of good citizenship but the 
“habits” of good citizenship as well. 

The collection of reference material is a slow 
Process and gives infinite opportunity for the 
self-initiative of the child. The course rightly 
begins with the study of Omaha, itself, its 
growth, the commission form of government, 
followed by a detailed study of the various de- 
partments. The schools, parks, library, and the 
chamber of commerce are taken up in detail. 

Next comes the study of the state, and last, 
the workings of the National Government are 
discussed. The chief value of this special out- 
line lies in the clear, concise analysis that is 
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given of the important topics, leaving to the 
teacher the task of working out the problems in 
his own way. 

THE TEACHERS COUNCIL OF NEW YORK CITY. 

The Teachers’ Council idea  is-~spreading 
throughout the United States with amazing 
rapidity and is a movement which, if. properly 
worked out, will be of immense advantage both 
to Boards of Education and to Superintendents 
of Schools. 

The chief difficulty at the present time, says 
President William ). McAuliffe of the New 
York Teachers’ Council in his annual report, is 
to properly define the function of the Teachers’ 
Council. In spite of some differences of opinion 
right-thinking teachers simply hold that the 
functizn of the Council is to render their opin- 
ions and then leave the decisions in the matter 
to the proper authorities. 

During the past year the New York Council 
has studied the relationship of the Board of 
Examiners to the teaching staff and has at- 
tempted tosarrive at a fair and just conclusion. 
The place of the ungraded child in the school 
system was also studied. This problem is still 
far from solution, but the Council stands ready 
to make recommendations to the Board of Edu- 
cation. The question of the creature comfort of 
the teacher was also considered. The matter 
of disloyalty was discussed and it is the belief of 
the council that while. very few teachers, com- 
paratively speaking, have been guilty of disloy- 
alty, such teachers should resign from the ser- 
vice at once. 

Some of the other questions considered were 
courses of study, school records and statistics, 
cleanliness of school buildings, special * schools, 
and professional interests. 

THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM. 

The American Labor Legislation Review in its 
last quarterly issue gives a timely survey of 
present conditions of unemployment. It de- 
scribes the methods.that have already been used 
by employers, legislators and_ philanthropic 
agencies to ame'iorate conditions and presents a 
list of standard recommendations for the relief 
and prevention of unemployment which are 
both practical and suggestive. 

These recommendations urge the organization 
of the community before the situation becomes 
acute; the sane education of the public as to the 
facts in the case; the avoidance of indiscriminate 
emergency relief; the differentiation of the un- 
employable from the unemployed; the opening 
of employment exchanges; the starting of public 
works; the policy of part-time employment 
rather than reduction in numbers; and finally, 
the establishment by legislation of unemployment 
insurance as the most just and economical 
method for the proper maintenance of the neces- 
sary labor reserves and as supplying the finan- 
cial pressure needed to secure the wide-spread 
regularization of industry. 
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THE UNUSED STANZAS OF “AMERICA.” 


‘The anthem “America” was first publicly sung on 
July 4, 1832, at Park Street Church, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Originally there were eight stanzas, four of which 
i have become familiar to all, and four, for some reason, 
have been dropped. 
Following are the four unused stanzas which were 
dropped :— 
Our glorious land today, 
"Neath Education’s sway 
Soars upward still. 
Its halls of learning fair, 
Whose bounties all may share, 
Behold them everywhere, 
On vale and hill. 


) They safeguard Liberty, 
The school shall ever be 
oe Our Nation’s pride! 
No tyrant hand shall smite, 
While with encirling might 
AlFhere are taught the Right 
ee With Truth allied. 


Beneath Heaven’s gracious will 
_. i The stars of progress still 
Our course do sway; 
In unity sublime 
To broader heights we climb, 
Triumphant over time— 
God speeds our way. 


\ Grand birthright of our sires, 
f| Our altars and our fires 
Keep we still pure! 
es Our starry flag unfurled, 
3 The hope of all the world, 
_— In Peace and Light impearled, 
Gold hold secure! 


~ 


Lyman Abbott says: “Some boys have got an educa- 
: school without getting an education; but the best way for 


4 ‘tion without going to school, many boys have gone to 

4 ‘most boys to get an education is to go to school.” 


THE BOY WHO WANTS TO QUIT SCHOOL. 

What are you going to say to him—that boy who 
‘wants to turn quitter when his job of getting an educa- 
tion is only half done? 

You may find just the convincing argument you need 
in an article entitled “Mark Tidd Says Something” in 
the September number of The American Boy. Mark 
Tidd, that fat, stuttering, keen-witted leader among 
boys who has won the friendship of every boy who ever 
read Clarence B. Kelland’s many stories about him, has 
a number of arresting arguments that he hurls at the~ 
fellows in his crowd who want to quit school. Here are 
some of them :— 

“Studyin’ don’t make you smart,” said Binney. 

“No,” returned Mark, “but bein’ smart makes you 
study.” 

“Huh . . .” grunted Plunk. 

“You looky here, if you happened to find an aeroplane 
in your yard, what would you do? Could you hop in 
-and start her and go for a fly?” 

“No.” 

“Just like smartness. You find smartness in your 
head, but you can’t make it work any more than you 
‘can the aeroplane, till you learn how. You own the 
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smartness, just like you own the aeroplane, but neither’s 
any good till you've learned how to work ’em. That’s 
what schools are for. Schools don’t just teach 
you multiplication tables and what’s the capital of 
Idaho. They’re just kind of exercises to work up your 
smartness so it'll run smooth. Suppose you want to 
learn to be a fast rurmner. Well. You have to learn 
how to get ready to start, and how to start, and how to 
throw up your knees, and how to make your stride. 

You don’t learn all those different parts of 
running just for the sake of learning them—you learn 
them so you can run. That’s the way with school, you 
don’t learn all the different studies just to fill up your 
mind with stuff that maybe you don’t care whether you 
know or not, but they’re the exercises to make your 
smartness run, and the more exercises you take the 
faster it'll go. 

“Tell you how I look at school. It’s this 
way. A man can git along without it and live. So can 
a man git to Chicago by walkin’. But it’s easier and a 
lot pleasanter to take a train. You kin git to Chicago 
in a night by train, and it would take you a couple of 
weeks and a pair of shoes to walk there, and you'd be 
darn tired and disgusted before you arrived. Going to 
school is a train that gets you to success in life the 
quickest and most comfortable way. You buy your 
ticket with study, and the first thing you know, you're 
there. But if you haven’t got any sense you 
say it’s cheaper to walk, so you walk. You can get 
there, but it takes ten times as long, and it’s dog-gone 
disagreeable.” 


100 PER CENT. INCREASE. 


The School of Education of Boston University has 
opened this fall with an increase of 100 per cent. over 
the attendance of last year. The registration to date is 
as follows :— 


Teachers on full time 68 
Teachers in one or more courses 669 
From other departments 21 


Emerson College of Oratory Z) 
College Graduate Section (for Boston appointments) 11 
Art Department 27 
805 
On October 13, 1920, the registration was 400 
On October 15, 1921, the registration is 805 


PRINCE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION FOR STORE 
SERVICE 


The Prince School of Education for Store Service, 66 
Beacon Street, Boston, has a larger enrollment than 
ever before. It is a source of real gratification to those 
who are interested in the spread of the ideas of which 
Mrs. Prince is the able exponent, that over ninety per 
cent. of the present class are college women, coming 
rom twenty-four states in the Union, and one from the 
far-away Hawaiian Islands. 

The recent affiliation effected between the Prince 
School and the Harvard Graduate School of Education 
has resulted in the strengthening of the work on educa- 
tion in the school, and the opening of the Harvard 
Graduate course in education to Prince students who 
are qualified to work for the advanced Harvard degree 
of Master of Education. 

Another interesting outcome of the affiliation is the 
introduction into the regular school curriculum of @ 
comprehensive yet intensely usable and practical course 
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in Economics, given by Mr. Riegel, of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 

The practice and practical work of the school con- 
tinues and reaches cut all the time for new points of 
contact between the stores and the students. As a re- 
sult of the unusual co-operation between the school and 
the Boston merchants, the Prince students study store 
organization, problems and practice at first hand. Ob- 
servations and periods of participation in the store life 
are followed by discussions and talks in which execu- 
tive and educational directors often take part. All 
criticisms are, therefore, progressive and constructive. 

One of the most interesting and helpful features of 
the school organization is the special class for sales- 
persons held four mornings each week at the school. 
The class is made up of employees from the following 
stores: Jordan Marsh Company, Gilchrist Company, C. 
F. Hovey Company, William Filene Sons Company, R. 
H. White Company, Houghton & Dutton, Shepard 
Stores, E. T. Slattery and the Chandler Company. The 
object of the class is to afford those who are fortu- 
nate enough to belong to it the opportunity of 
broadening their outlook, increasing their knowledge 
and improving their technique. The work of this class 
of salespersons is observed and discussed daily by the 
students of the school, who later in the year will take 
an active part in the planning and teaching of lessons in 
salesmanship, business English, textiles and other sub- 
jects closely related to the selling problem. 

The Prince School offers to the students enrolled in 
it the opportunity of working with “the eye on the 
object,” and with the mind keenly alive to the oppor- 
tunities, the problems and the possibilities of education 
for store service. 

—o— 

The University of Minnesota has received from the 
Commonwealth Fund of New York a grant of $10,000 to 
be expended by Leonard V. Koss, professor of secondary 
education, in making a study of the junior-college move- 
ment throughout the country. 

ADIEU TO THE INDEPENDENT. 
[Boston Heraid.] 

The merging of The Independent with The Weekly Re- 
view is an event of wide interest. For many years the 
older of the two periodicals held a place of commandinz 
influence in this country, and Hamilton Holt, its present 
‘editor, is justified in saying in the formal announcement 
of the consolidation that “The Independent has been one 
of the liberal forces in American civilization ever since it 
was founded” almost seventy-five years ago. 

At the outset The Independent was the organ of liberal 
and anti-slavery Congregationalism. Its founder, Henry 
C. Bowen, had part in the founding also of three great 
Congregational churches, the Broadway Tabernacle in New 
York, and the Church of the Pilgrims and Plymouth 
Church in Brooklyn. In 1848, with three associates, re 
founded the magazine. The first editors were Dr. Leon- 
ard Bacon, for fifty-seven years the pastor of the Centre 
Church on the Green at New Haven and called in his 
later years “the Nestor of Congregationalism”; Dr. Rich- 
ard Salter Storrs, born at Braintree and pastor of the 
Harvard Church in Brookline, whence he went to the 
Church of the Pilgrims, where he preached for half a 
century; Dr. Joshua Leavitt, another Massachusetts man 
who. once had to leave New York to escape the violence 
of a mob incensed by his anti-slavery sentiments, and Dr. 
Joshua P. Thompson. Mr. Bowen himself incurrred the 
wrath of the South and in 1852 his firm, Bowen, Holmes 
& Company, was boycotted by customers beyond the Mason 
and Dixon line. His letter in which he refused his signa- 
ture for the Castle Garden meeting in support of the fugi- 


tive slave law contained the famous phrase, “Our goods 
are for sale; our principles are not for sale.” 

Henry Ward Beecher edited The Independent through 
the early years of the war, and Theodore Tilton was on 
the staff from 1856 to 1871, following Beecher as editor- 
in-chief in 1863. Bowen meantime had become sole owner 
and made the paper undenominational, and in 1871 he as- 
sumed the editorship and gave all his time to the periodical. 
Then came the Beecher trial and the differences in the 
offices of The Independent reflected in some degree the dif- 
ferences of opinion among the churches of the nation. 
Beecher, however, had founded the Christian Union in 
1870, and he edited that publication until a few years be- 
fore his death, writing for it the long series of papers with 
the signature of the asterisk, whence they derived their 
name of “Star Papers.” Dr, Lyman Abbott was associated 
with Beecher on the paper and succeeded him as editor. 

—o—— 

In the 2,500 or more cities of the United States of 2,500 
population and over, 96 per cent. of the teachers are 
women. In the high schools of the same group, 86 per 
cent. are women, In the 450 normal schools of the coun- 
try, 70 per cent. of the faculties are women, And in the 
junior high schools, nearly 80 per cent. of the teachers 
are women. 

COST OF FIRE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The fire loss in the United States for one year placed 
in pennies would reach eleven times around the earth 
and then across the United States. 

The fire toss in the United States would pay the’ 
national debt, prior to the World War, in four years. 

The French ; eople have said of us Americans: “They 
are mightly builders and mighty burners,” and so we 
are, not intentionally or criminally, but negligently and 
carelessiy. 


Fires in the United States cost approximately $500 a 
minute. 

The average fire loss in the United States during the 
iast ten years increased 68.59 per cent. The increase in 
population was 20.67 per cent. Draw your own con- 
clusions. 

Carelessness costs this nation a $450,000,000 fire waste 
every year. 

The fire loss in the United States would pay the cost 
of the Panama Canal in two years. 

Seventy per cent. of the lives lost in fire are of, 
women and children—*Fires, Their Causes and Pre- 
vention,” a bulletin of the Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Of more than 18,000 teachers in the elementary schools 
of New York City, 1,147 are men. This is about six per 
cent. In San Francisco the proportion is about half as 
great. In Los Angeles, somewhat better. 


THE JONAH. 


“Now, children,” said the Sunday-school teacher, “I have 
told you the story of Jonah and the whale. Willie, you 
may tell me what this story teaches.” 

“Yes’m, said Willie, the bright-eyed son of the pastor; 
“it teaches that you can’t keep a good man down.”—Hous- 
ton Post. 


A report recently issued by Dr. Claxton shows that 
California pays next to the District of Columbia 
the highest average teacher's salary in the United 
States, the highest in city schools, the highest in 
rural schools, and excepting Arizona and the District of 
Columbia, the highest average high school teachers’ sal- 
aries. 
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BOOK TABLE 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING. An Advance Text in 
Educational Psychology. By William Henry Pyle, 
University of Missouri. Baltimore: Warwick & 
York. Cloth. 306 pages. 

Professor Pyle’s work is always scientific and imper- 
sonal. Some of the demonstrators in psychology have 
developed personal prejudices which lead to profes- 
sional scrapping which is far from scientific. 

Unfortunately we have been following many of these 
experimenters until we have a habit of seeing the pre- 
conceived results when some of them follow the work 
of another. 

It is entirely clear that Professor Pyle is purely sci- 
entific, that he is entirely impersonal, that he lets the 
results go where they will without trying to make them 
prove anything. This is the highest attainment of a 
scientist. 

We always enjoy following Professor Pyle’s reports 
of experiments. All too many of our psychological 
writers think it is their business to make an experiment 
a demonstration and Professor Pyle does not hesitate 
to say what should always have been said of psycho- 
logical work in the laboratory, that “educational psy- 
chology is an experimental science.” If one is so con- 
stituted that he must always be demonstrating he should 
let educational psychology alone. 

Again, we greatly enjoy this especial book of Profes- 
sor Pyle because he confines himself to the conditions 
of learning, to the psychology of learning, and this is 
now high art. 

From every point of view “The Psychology of Learn- 
ing” is valuable not only for the classroom but as a 
book for teachers to follow the “curves” of their own 
tendencies. 

PLAYS FOR CLASSROOM INTERPRETATION. 
By Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker. Drawings by 
Olindo Ricci. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 
There are seven highly attractive plays with Notes 

on Each Play ana Detailed Interpretation. These plays 
can only. be used for classroom interpretation and 
cannot be used for public entertainment. This is the 
first opportunity teachers have had to use such plays 
with elaborate critical aid to the interpretation. 

The plays are: “The Golden Doom,” by Lord Dun- 
sany; “Two Crooks and a Lady,” by Eugene Pittot; 
“Will-o’-the-Wisp,” by Doris: F. Holman: “Spreading 
the News,” by Lady Gregory,; “The Turtle Dove,” by 
Margaret Scott Oliver; “Allison’s Lad,” by Beulah 
Marie Dix, and “Ulysses,” by Stephen Phillips. 
PIECES FOR EVERY DAY THE SCHOOLS CELE- 
BRATE. By Norma H. Deming and Katharine I. 

Bemis of Minneapolis. New York: Lloyd Adams 

Noble. 

This is a rare combination of the old and new in pieces 
to speak in celebrating the holidays throughout the year. 
The World War contributed many poems that should 
live in the minds and hearts of our children. ‘he authors 
of this splendid anthology of patriotic verse have brought 
together the very best of these and have grouped them 
under the holidays for which they are most appropriate. 

Roosevelt Day, Red Cross Day, Constitution Day, and 
Mothers’ Day give opportunity for especially stirring 
poems. To teachers who have drained dry al! sources 
of selections for special days, this book will come as a 
refreshing stream of patriotic inspiration bot’: for them- 
selves and for their pupils. 


CLAY MODELLING FOR SCHOOLS. By Stewart 
Taylor. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons, Cloth, 
Illustrated. 

This is a suggestive graded course for teachers of clay 
modelling. Like everything in education that gets into 
books in England this book is thoroughly thought out, 
must have been elaborately worked out in schools. It pro- 
vides work for every year of a child’s school life from the: 
time he enters the kindergarten until he is sixteen years 
of age. 

MY MOUNTAINS. By Roselle Theodore Cross. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
265 pp. 

The author lived among the mountains of Colorado and 
Oregon for twenty years, and learned to enjoy their 
majesty and beauty. He might well have styled his book 
“The Lure of the Mountains” for he writes of them in 
prose and verse as a lover looking longingly back to the 
days when they were his daily joy. 


FIRST COURSE IN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
Plane and Solid, with numerous examples. By Charles 
N. Schmall, New York Public Schools. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Company. Cloth. 

This is a second and enlarged edition. The first edi- 
tion published in 1905 has been widely used in England as 
well as in the United States, and the new edition has more 
proofs and propositions as well as notes of special value. 
The aim of the author has been to emphasize the impor- 
tance of a thorough conception of the spirit of the sub- 
ject. He gives to his method an agreeable personality. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Towns of New England and Old England, Ireland an@ 
Scotland.” Parts I and II. Written by Allan Forbes. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

“History Stories of Alabama.” By Mrs. Pitt Lamar 
Matthews. Dallas, Texas: Southern Publishing Com- 
any 
° “Plays for Amateurs.” Prepared by Little Theatre 
Department of New League. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Compa R 

“Artemas Ward.” By Chaves Martyn. New York: 
Artemas Ward. 

“A Day in a Colonial Home.” By Della R. Prescott. 
Edited by John Cotton Dana. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. 

“Farm Blacksmithing.” By John F. Friese. Peoria, 
Ill.: The Manual Arts Press. 

“National Intelligence Tests.’ Prepared Under Aus- 
pices of the National Research Council. Form l, Scales 
A and B. Form 2, Scales A and R.—“Teachers’ “Manual 
for Poco a Poco.” By Guillermo Hall. Yonkers: World 
Book Company. 

“Child Aspects of Life and Education.” By G. Stanley 
Hall and some of his students. New York: G. Appleton 
and Company. 

“A School History of the United States.” By Nathan- 
iel Wright Stephenson and Martha Tucker Stephenson. 

—"Oral and Written English—Primary Book.” By Milton 

Potter, H. Jeschke and H. O. Gillet. Boston: Ginn and 

“Le Pluie.” By Paul de Musset.—“Beginners’ Spanish 
Reader.” With Exercises. By Lawrence A. Wilkins.— 
“Compedio de Gramatica Espanola.” By Lawrence A. 
Wilkins.—“Citizenship Dramatized.” By George A. Mc- 
Pheters and Grace J. A. Cleaveland assisted by Stella 
Ww. Jones.—“Plays for Classroom Interpretation.” 
Edited by Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 

“The Teacher's Word Book.” By Edward L. Thorn- 
dike.—“Empirical Studies in School Reading.” By James 
Fleming Hosic. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before. it was 

offered as a Domestic Bre 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Phvysicies@ 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye® 
that eed Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 


Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if tnteres 
Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY, 
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Pulls You Down 


normal, a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is a pleasant, refreshing and invigor- 
ating tonic. The phosphates vital to health, taken in this 
pleasant and easily assimilated form, assist to repair 
the waste which the nervous system has suffered. New 
vitality is created; force, energy and health promoted. 
Non-alcoholic, and free from habit-forming drugs. 


Sold by Draggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


I-48 5-18 


Manufactured by 
Ghe AMERICAN CRAYON COMPARY 
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and the nervous system has been reduced below 


World’s 
Amateur Championship 


At the New York Annual Business Show, on October 
17th, the International Amateur Typewriting Champion- 
ship was won by Miss Marion C. Waner, who wrote 127 
net words per minute for one-half hour. 

This VICTORY was won on our New Machine, the 
IMPROVED SELF-STARTING Remington, “The 
Machine with the Natural Touch.” 

“Natural” touch, the outstanding feature of this new 
Remington, is the latest triumph of typewriter building. 
It makes typing natural, automatic, unconscious — like 
breathing or walking. 

It is this feature which is establishing new stan- 
dards of typing efficiency — which is winning the 
typist everywhere, no matter what machine she 
has used in the pas*. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway Incorporated New York 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school -work or schoo] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER 


21-22-23: North Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association at Fargo. 
21-22-23: Arizona State Teachers’ 

Association at Mesa. 

21-22-23: New Mexico Educational 
Association. 
-22-23: Montana State Teachers’ 

Great Falls. President, 

L. Cummings, Lewistown. Sec- 
retary, Oscar Boland, Lewistown. 

91-23: South Dakota Education As- 
sociation, Huron, South Dakota. 
President, J. C. Lindsey, Mitchell. 
Secretary, A. H. Seymour. Aber- 
deen. 

22-25: Virginia State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Richmond. 

24-25-26: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Dallas. 

25-26: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association at Baltimore. 

25-26: Association of Schools and 
Colleges of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Swarthmore, Pa. 

26: Association of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Swarthmore, 
Pa. \ 

DECEMBER. 

1-2: Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the South, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

1-2-3: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, State 
House, Boston. President, 5S. C. 
Hutchinson, Montpelier, Vt. Sec- 
retary-treasurer, E. . Robinson, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

97-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, Altpona, Pa, 
Executive Secretary James H. 
Kelley, 10 South Market Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Johns Hopkins 
University, Battimore, Md. 


28-30: Central Division, ibid.. State 
University of Iowa. Towa City. 
28-29-30: Oregon State Teachers’ 

Association at Portland. 


30-31: American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, 
D. C. 


JANUARY, 1922 


6-6-7: Kansas City, Mo., Na- 
tional Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Secretary, Clotilde Ware, 
140 W. 42d St., New York. 

11-14: Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle. West. Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

12-14: Association of American Col- 
leges. Chicage. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. George . Wash- 
ington University has entered upon 
the biggest year in its history, with 
8,882 students in all departments, and 
with thirty-two professors and _ in- 
structors added to its faculty. Dean 
Howard Lincoln Hodgkins of the De- 
partment of Arts and Sciences has 
been appointed president pro tem. of 
the university ‘ending choice of a 
successor to President William Miller 
Collier, who resigned to become 
Ambassador to Chile. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. The school budget 


proposed for 1922, distributed under 
the heads of salaries, expenses and 
new improvements, asks for $6,861,- 
680, which represents an increase of 
$1,134,985 over the budget for 1921. 
Analysis of the expenditures proposed 
for 1922 shows an_ increase in the 
total of salaries over the budget for 
the present year of $711,515. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BEVERLY. The school committee 
has elected as new teachers Miss Ethel 
McCullum of Westbrook, Me., as 
teacher of English in the High School, 
and Miss Geneva Reynolds of Bellows 
Falls, Vt., teacher of the fifth and 
sixth grades in the Rial Side School. 

GREENFIELD. The thirty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Franklin 
County Teachers’ Association was 
held in Greenfield, Monday, October 
31, with a large attendance. The fol- 
lowing program was carried out :— 


GENERAL MEETING. 


Music: Greenfield High School 
Orchestra, Mark Allan Davis, direc- 
tor. 9.00, Opening exercises, Miss 
Marian B. Atherton, presiding, head 
of English Department Greenfield 
High School; scripture and prayer, 
Rev. John B. Lemon, First Baptist 
Church, Greenfield; cantata, “Colum- 
bus,” Hosmer, sung by Mrs. Mills, 
Mrs. Alberti, Mr. Davis, Mr. Hough. 
9.30, address, “The Present Status of 
the Teacher,” Rev. Albert Parker 
Fitch, D. D., professor of Biblical 
Literature, Ambherst College. 10.30, 
recess. 

SECTION MEETINGS. 

Primary Section—Miss Mildred M. 
Hartwell, chairman, _ principal of 
Chapman Street School, Greenfield; 
“Listening to Music — Establishing 
Right Attitudes and Habits.” Miss 
Grace Drysdale, Educational Depart- 
ment Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany. 

Grammar School Section—Burr F. 
Jones, chairman, agent, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 1. “The Lesson 
in Appreciation,” Miss M. Grace Fick- 
ett, State Normal School, Westfield. 
Discussion. 2. “Silent Reading,” Miss 
Mary L. Baright, State Normal 
School, North Adams. Discussion. 

High School Section — Principal 
James W. Vose, chairman, Arms Acad- 
emy, Shelburne Falls. “Books and 
Traditions,” Miss Helena T. Goess- 
mann, Department of English, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Am- 
herst. Informal conferences for 
teachers of special subjects from 10.40 
to 11.50. Agriculture and Domestic 
Science. Franklin Heald. chairman, 
agent, State Department of Education. 
Music, Mark Allan Davis, chairman, 
supervisor of music, Greenfield. 
Manual Arts, Leo A. Pennegar, chair- 
man, instructor in drawing, Green- 
field High School. 11.50, intermission. 

At 1.15 there was a demonstration 
of Physical Training on the Federal 
street crounds by Greenfield nunils 
under the direction of Miss Ruth M. 
Johnston, sunervisor of phvsical cul- 
ture in the Greenfield schools. 

GENERAL SESSION. 


At 1.45. business. 2.00. “The Mod- 
ern Health Crusade,” Frederic —Ed- 
wards, Boston, educational secretarv 
of the Massachusetts Tuberculosis 
League. 2.15, address: “Some Cur- 
rent Problems in Public Education.” 
Payson Smith, commissioner of edu- 
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cation for the State of Massachusetts. 
Adjournment. 

Lhe otticers elected were: President 
Principal J. W. Vose, Shelburne Falls: 
vice-presidents, _ Superintendent J, S. 
McCann, Orange; Principal B. 
Smith, Greenfield; secretary, Miss 
Mildred M. Hartwell, Greenfield ; 
treasurer, Superintendent Frank P, 
Davison, Shelburne. Executive com- 
mittee: Superintendent J. J. Quinn 
Turners Falls; Principal C. W. Mar- 
shall, Conway; Principal Ethel M 
Winslow, Greenfield. ; 

LEXINGTON. The overcrowded 
condition of the Hancock Grammar 
School makes necessary the construc- 
tion of a new high school not later 
than next year. The plan that will 
probably be followed will be that 
which was delayed on account of the 
war, namely, the erection of a new 
school building adjacent to the present 
high school building on Massachu- 
setts avenue, and connected with it. 
The new: building would probably be 
used as a senior high school building, 
leaving the present high school build- 
ing for use for a junior high school. 
This will relieve overcrowding in the 
elementary schools. 

WORCESTER. Clark University 
faculty, upon recommendation of the 
collegiate board, has raised the schol- 
astic standard in the collegiate depart- 
ment of the institution. Under a new 
ruling only students of superior ability 
will be granted diplomas in three 
years, and those who do not attain 
the standard required for a degree 
will be placed on a four-year basis in- 
stead of being dropped from the col- 
lege rolls. 

The present rule requires a student 
to attain'a grade of “B,” or an aver- 
age of 82 per cent. in studies to obtain 
a diploma. This rank still will hold 
under the new ruling. but will require 
greater effort to acquire. Rank “C,” 
or an average of 74 per cent. in 
studies, will be the normal average in 
the future and will qualify students. 
for graduation. 

The ruling, as interpreted, means 
that while the scholastic standard has 
been raised for the best students, the 
bars have been lowered for others, 
who otherwise would be dropped from 
class rosters, since they will have the 
alternative of continuing their studies 
for another year and thus secure 
diplomas. 


MICHIGAN. , 


DETROIT. Professor A. S. Whit- 
ney, dean of the newly organized 
school of education, University of 
Michigan, was unanimously elected 
president of the Michigan State 
Teachers Association at its sixty- 
eighth convention held in Detroit, 
October 25-28. Other officers are: 
Charles E. Poor, superintendent of 
schools, Traverse Citv, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Bessie Priddy, Ypsilanti 
State Normal, second vice-president; 
C. H. Griffen, sunerintendent of 
schools, Adrian, third vice-president; 
Mrs. Dessalee Dudley, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Battle Creek, 
treasurer: C. W. Crandell, sunerinten- 
dent of schools. Cadillac, and Frank 
E. Ellsworth, Kalamazoo State Nor- 
mal school, members of the executive 
committee. Mr. Poor is the retiring 
president. 

The association adonted resolutions 
favoring the Smith-Towner Bill, bet- 
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Dig 


Holden Combination Repair Outfit 


It will provide “First Aid” service to 


WEAKENED AND BROKEN BINDINGS 
LOOSENED AND TORN LEAVES 


Place an Outfit on Every Teacher’s Desk and it will Protect 
$100 worth of Free Text Books 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


ter rural schools, increased salary and normal and one in the state university. 


powers for the county commissioners 
of schools, and asking for the State 
Board of Education to be increased to 
six members, this board to have the 
power to appoint the state superinten- 
dent. The president of the associa- 
tion will name a committee to draw 
up a syllabus for Bible study, for 
which school credit may be given. 

‘The association approved plans for 
two memorials. One, consisting of a 
series of high school scholarships in 
each county, will be known as the 
Henry R. Pattengill scholarships. The 
other honors former State Superinten- 
dent Fred’L. Keeler, and comprises 


A pleasant surprise for the teachers 
at the opening session was the pres- 
ence on the platform of Rev. Seth 
Reed, of Flint. He was a member of 
the first state association organized in 
1852; although more than ninety-eight 
years of age, his prayer was heard 
clearly by the five thousand teachers 
present. President Burton’s address 
at this session was the feature of the 
three-days’ program. All who heard 
his discussion of the fundamental im- 
portance of the character of the in- 
dividual are assured that he is a safe 
leader in the great state university. 
President Suzzallo, Professors Down- 


Arthur H. Chamberlain, and Ex-Gov- 
enor W. L. Harding, were out-of-the- 
State speakers. 


MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. The next annual 
convention of the National Society 
for Vocational Education will be held 
at Kansas City, on January 5, 6, 7, 
1922. C. A. Prosser of Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, is chairman of 
the program committee. Two full 
days, Thursday and Friday, will be 
devoted to the following section meet- 
ings: 1, Agricultural Education; 2, 
Industrial Education; 3, Commercial 


n- Education; 4, Homemaking Educa- 
five scholarships, one in each state ing, Goddard, Holden and Hosic, tion; 5, Part-time and Continuation 


WHY GRADUATE 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high school or who is now in high school should 
read this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to graduation are simply told. They are interesting t 
read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a |6-page pamphlet—pocket size. 
Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for 
their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


New ork, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave. Sirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
racuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


— 


Schools; 6, Training in Industry ; 3 
Industrial Rehabilitation; 8, Teacher 
Training. 

On Thursday evening, January 5, a 
general meeting will be held. Friday 
evening a banquet, followed by an in; 
formal reception and dance. Satur- 
day morning a general meeting, and 
Saturday afternoon the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the society. 

One of the features of the Kansas 
City -meeting will be an_ extensive 
exhibit of plans and specifications of 
buildings constructed for vocational 
school purposes. This exhibit will in- 
clude the floor plans, elevations, photo- 
graphs of exterior of buildings, and 
photographs of special interior fea- 
tures: data in regard to type and date 
of construction, cost, number of pupils 
accommodated buildings. Hun- 
dreds of buildings for vocational pur- 
poses will be erected during the next 
five years and this exhibit will meet 
a much needed demand for informa- 
tion in regard to buildings for voca- 
tional purposes. 

Another feature of the convention 
will be an exhibit of vocational ma- 
terial not available in book form. 
This will include mimeographed, type- 
written and printed pamphlets in the 
field of agricultural, commercial, in- 
dustrial, homemaking, and _ teacher 
training work. 


MONTANA. 


MISSOULA. This city is building 
three elegant buildings, twelve rooms 
each with commodious gymnasiums 
and assembly halls in addition. The 
equipment will be equal to anything 
anywhere for a city of its size. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH. Two thousand public 
school teachers are expected to attend 
the thirty-eighth annual session of the 
North. Carolina Teachers’ Assembly 
to be held here November 23-25, ac- 
cording to A. T. Allen, secretary. 

Membership in the assembly now 
numbers around 9,000 and it is ex- 
pected that when the teachers gather 
here next month around 12,000 will 
have been enrolled. Last year the 
membership was increased just prior 
to the annual meeting in Asheville to 
8,050. These figures will hold until 
the final tabulations at the November 
meeting. 

Four cities have recently announced 
one hundred per cent. membership. 
These are Salisbury, Concord, Bur- 
lington and Statesville. Other cities 
are nearing the perfection mark also. 
One county which did not have a sin- 
gle local organization in 1920 reports 
forty new recruits. 

To the list of speakers already made 
public President R. H. Latham has 
added Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, of the 
United States Naval Academy, and 
Harry Clark, of the University of 
“Tennessee. 


OHIO. 

CANTON. The dedication of the 
McKinley High School was one of 
the most important events in the re- 
cent history of the city. Five even- 
ings were given to the dedication, i. e. 
four evenings for inspection by the 
four districts of the city with real 
dedicatory exercises. State Su- 
perintendent Vernon M. Riegel and 
the United States Commissioner of 
Education, John J. Tigert, were the 
speakers. It is one of the finest 
school buildings in the state. 

CLEVELAND. More than 500 
youngsters in the Junior and Senior 
High schools are spreading music 
throughout the city six days a week, 
but concentrating it on Saturday 
mornings at East Technical High 
School, where they all meet for les- 
sons. 

Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
members, twenty-five of them, teach, 
instruction being given on the violin, 
brass and woodwind instruments, 
bugles, drums and piano. 

Violin playing has the most de- 
votees, 260 boys and. girls having 
selected it. Brass instruments  fol- 
low, ninety-five students choosing to 
master them. 

Of the 500 enrolled but 160 have 
had previous instruction. The lessons 
are given without charge through the 
courtesy of the Musical Arts Associa- 
tion. 

J. Powell Jones, supervisor of 
music in the public schools, is in gen- 
eral charge. 


VERMONT. 

MIDDLEBURY. Latest statistics 
from the registrar’s office show a total 
enrollment of 485 students in Mid- 
dlebury College, 239 men and 246 
women. In the classification of 
States, Vermont still leads with 196, 
while Massachusetts, New York and 
Connecticut rank next with 98, 66 and 
49, respectively. 

The distribution of undergraduates 
shows that Middlebury is no longer 
exclusively a New England institution, 
more than twenty-five per cent of its 
students coming from Southern and 
Western States. There are seventeen 
States represented, as are also Alaska, 
the District of Columbia, and Canada. 


VIRGINIA. 


DANVILLE. The ninth annual 
meeting of the Negro Organization 
Society will convene jointly with the 
Negro State Teachers’ Association at 
Danville, November 15-18, 1921. The 
speakers for the occasion and those 
who will conduct: the discussions are 
men and women whose knowledge 
and experience amply fit them to 
speak on matters of vital importance 
to the race. 

The colored citizens of Danville 
have formed a committee of fifty or 
more of the representative people of 
that city to make special amendments 
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for this meeting. Rev. G. W. Goode 
of this committee, with 
ollowin ersons servi i 
assistants 
Professor W. F. Grasty, chairman 
of committee on places of meeting; 
Mrs. M. J. Thompson, chairman of 
committee on homes of delegates: 
Attorney J. K. Carter, chairman of 
committee on local speakers; Profes- 
sor I, W. Taylor, chairman of com- 
mittee on local publicity, and Rey. G. 


W. Goode, reception and entertain- 
ment. 


WISCONSIN. 
OSHKOSH. A _ new phase of 


democracy has been established in 
the supervision of educational mat- 
ters in this city, by the new super- 
intendent, C. Bishop, and the 
board of education. 

What substantially amounts to an 
advisory body, composed of a coun- 
cil of eleven educators of the city, 
was given final sanction for organi- 
zation at a teachers’ meeting. The 
personnel of this organization is 
chosen by the teachers themselves, 
_ The purpose of the council, as out- 
lined by Mr. Bishop is to consider 
such topics as textbooks, profes- 
sional reading among teachers and 
principals, courses of study, moral 
and social work of the schools, rec- 
reation activities, building needs 
and so forth. 

The plan as adopted will not be an 
experiment, since it has been suc- 
cessfully tried in several cities of 
the state. Mr. Bishop hesitated be- 
fore introducing the plan, however, 
because of a rather widespread 
aversion to organizations of any 
kind. 

Mr. Bishop said: “Nevertheless 
the teachers have agreed that an as- 
sociation of teachers of the public 
schools to consider the growing de- 
mand of the classroom teacher to 
have a part in the formation and ad- 
ministration of the policy of the 
schools, other than those functions 
pertaining directly to the work of 
the board of education, would be 
solely for the best interests of the 
schools and the children. 

“It is too difficult for about 200 
teachers to investigate and consider 
every claim of the future citizens 
that might arise, so this work will be 
in the hands of a council of eleven, 
consisting of nine teachers, one prin- 
cipal and the superintendent of 
schools. This council, with eom- 
mittees that may be appointed from 
time to time, will consider such 
topics as textbooks, professional 
reading among teachers and prin- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

2 SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commercial 
department of the high school. J. A. 
PITMAN, Principal. 
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cipals, courses of study, moral and ad TEACHERS’ AGENCIES A 


social work of the schools, recrea- 
tion activities and building needs. 

“After a discussion and investiga- EARLY for of which after the 

-¢ ; » Te . includes also the possibilities for the remainder of the present year scught by 

tion it a conclusion pe be reached teachers who for one reason or another are available We can now cfler to be filled 

by this council of education, once, grades in southeastern New York, $1,500-1,550; high school mat!« matics 

port and recommendation will be | and physics $1,800; mathematies, city bigh school; Spanish, central New York high 

made to the teaching staff for con begin iater in the year, at salaries from snd mine? NT 

sideration and further recommMeEN- | tions, all of interest to teachers who consider the :dvamiages cf carly 
dation to the superintendent of 


schools and the board of education THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manages 


for final approval.” 313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
WAUTOMA. The new high 
school has been completed and th on tiikedion 


cost was $76.00, A new training| Albert Teachers’ Agency sostevara, cnicaco 


school is being built at this place 

by Waushara County at a cost of| 37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 

ay we i sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 

$48,000. Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 

Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


The Far Sight of the Mountain Th 
@ venue 
Sheep 'ttPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Ave: 
Becom menés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
“The mountain sheep is one of the Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 
most difficult of all our American 
game to approach in the open,” says 


Charles L. Smith in an article on the . 

Rocky Mountain Sheep in Boys’ Life TEACHERS’ AGENCY Colleges, 
for November. “It has 2 eye ae a| superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
telescope for keenness and can dis-| Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
cover and make out a man farther | to parents. Call on or address 


away th other animal of which; 
ler ae Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


] have any knowledge, and where any 
considerable herd have been feeding 
one will see usually one or more 
standing on some prominent point recommends teacher and has flied hua 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
they can ot the sur- $5,000) with excellent teachers 
rounding country, now of no more lished 1889 No chargé to employer 
inspiring sight than one of those old none for registration. If you need s 


rams with his massive horns out-lined teacher forany desirable place or know 
teach be wanted, address H. 8. Ke 81 Uni 

against the sky, standing as motionless | Hoge. 51 Union Equare, Hew York. 

as a statue. And it is a wonder to the 
hunter how they get across the rocky 
slopes with such ease and grace. | TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
There has been much written of 366 FIFTH AVENUE 
mountain sheep, of its wonderful teats | Between 34th and 85th Streets gister only reliable 
of springing from ledges and lighting New York City candidates. Services 
upon its head and horns, which is Established 1655 CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to school officials 
without foundation in fact. While it 
is true they can stand an immense 
shock in battle, yet if one of those 


yj YE find for teachers the kind of position desired and supply schoola 
sheep weighing three hundred pounds | with the kind of teachers required. Send for enroNment blanks, 


should drop from a ledge of any con-| 
siderable height and land on his hea¢ GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREA 3246 Chestnut St., 
his neck would be broken. I spent Philadelphia, Pa. 
several years in the sheep country in 7 

the Canadidn Rockies and was near the 
sheep or among them during all sea- . 

sons of the year and they seem to be THE CORLEW TEACHERS AGENCY 
less sensitive to the rigors of winter 
and the ever changing elements of the RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
high altitudes than any other animal Proprietor Manager 
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TEACHING OF SPELLING 


by 
HUGH CLARK PRYOR 


and 


MARVIN SUMMERS PITTMAN 


This book is an attempt to evaluate and 
make available for busy teachers the results 
of recent investigations and studies in the 
subject of spelling. It indicates clearly the 
difficulties and the possibilities of improvement 
in spelling, outlines the mode of procedure, 
and suggests the proper motivation. 


A Guide to the Teaching of Spelling 


Price $1.10 
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